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DANTE’S WHITE ROSE OF PARADISE. 


The art form of Dante’s ‘‘Paradise,’’ arbitrary as many of its 
symbols appear, is no freak of an imagination that has lost the 
guidance of sense, but is as vital to his thought as were the more 
obvious pictures of its lower meanings in the ‘‘Hell’’ and ‘‘Pur- 
gatory.’’ For, as his ‘‘Paradise’’ is the world of intellect, intel- 
lect that has overcome the temptations, defects, illusions of sense 
and is free in the knowledge that the sense-world is but a phase, 
and the lowest phase, of complete truth, the scenes that show 
this complete truth must, as nearly as possible, share its spir- 
ituality. They will use sensuous things as utterly worthless 
except for some spiritual end,—as transient flashes, sounds, 
flying letters— mere words of vision fading in the act of 
fulgence, that only their Idea may remain and intellect feel 
clearly throughout coalescent with intellect. Thus Art has its 
Paradise as well as Religion. In its lowest or symbolic stage, 
which is architecture, it was shut up in Matter, and sought 
a meaning it could not clearly find. Form and idea were 
sundered. Anything could be taken as the symbol of an unknown, 
though vaguely felt, truth that could do no more with its symbol- 
ism than to render it as vague and inconceivable as itself by 
shapes bizarre, grotesque, monstrous, unlike all reality in earth 
or sky. Classic Art found its meaning in man whose body was 
the architecture of his spirit—his spirit’s matter, shape, hue 
—a living temple, with its own inner god. But however ex- 
quisite the temple, its god was only a god, one of many, still 


finite, only so far divine as his divinity could be seen in beauty 
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of flesh or marble, and content with his shrine as an Earthly Para- 
dise. This Earthly Paradise had its Lethe to wash off the stains 
of sense and leave pure ideals; it had also its Eunoe of Reminis- 
cence, hauntings of a Divine somewhat within, yet over the in- 
dividual man and god — universal, eternal, the Vous of Pythago- 
ras, Plato’s archetype, the infinite Spirit of Christ. And in the 
consciousness of this infinite Spirit as man’s own, more essen- 
tially his own than that which his body binds by its needs, de- 
sires, tastes — binds even by its graces—these graces become 
graceless, and fade away in order to manifest that, fair though 
they be as the spirit’s form, the spirit has still a form which 
no physical beauty can more than hint, and which all nature 
merely shadows, a form wherein perfection of reason beholds 
the universe as its imaged self. 


All things whate’er they be 
Have order among themselves, and this is form 
That makes the universe resemble God. 


Hence, as Hegel says, ‘‘Christian or romantic art must be 
considered as art transcending itself, while still remaining with- 
in the artistic sphere.’’ Thus Art must become once more sym- 
bolic, this time not as sense seeking truth beyond itself, but as 
Spirit having the truth wholly within itself, and using all sym- 
bols freely as merely fugitive shades or gleams or chant-notes to 
be flung off by its very use of them as no part of its essential in- 
tegrity. 

This relation of Spirit to sense was the sentiment of Dante’s 
time. It made all life allegorical. The knight of the Crusades 
acted it, and his lady was the ideal of his soul’s constancy to God 
— Dieu et ma Dame. The troubadour sang it, and his most 
amorous love song hid a hymn of religious ecstacy. Theology 
taught it as the rule of interpreting Scripture, which, according 
to St. Bonaventure, had beside the literal meaning a threefold 
spiritual import — the allegorical, the moral and the anagogical, 
‘*which last bears on the understanding of the upward road (ana- 
gogia) whereby our illumination is carried home to God, from 
whom it had its birth.’’ Giotto’s tower turned the sentiment in- 
to stone, and in its chiselled phrase told the history of civiliza- 
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tion, and the order of sciences, virtues, beatitudes, which it 
blended and built up into the architectural stem of an Annunci- 
ation Lily whose white flower of human one-ness with God 
bloomed far above sight. And in the Spanish Chapel of the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella the very studies of Dante’s Con- 
vito, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Music, Astronomy, Geome- 
try, Arithmetic and the Seven Theological Sciences, each with 
its proper example — an Aristotle, a Zoroaster, a Boéthius, a Di- 
onysius the Areopagite, a Justinian—appear still in fresco un- 
der Prophets and Apostles who stand about Thomas of Aquin, 
the enthroned teacher that summed up all their Art and told 
the secret of its learning in the inscription of the open book in 
his hand: 


Optavi, et datus est mihi sensus. 
Invocavi, et venit in me Spiritus Sapientiae 
Et preposui illam regnis et sedibus. 


I willed and sense was given me. 
I prayed and the Spirit of Wisdom came 
And I set her before kingdoms and thrones. 


An inscription that reads like Dante’s confession of ‘‘the innate 
and everlasting thirst for the God-formed realm, that swept him 
thither, swift as a glimpse of the sky.’’ 

In such an age, the allegory of art would be as easy to under- 
stand as to invent. Its emblems were common and familiar. 
Obscurities here and there piqued attention, and held it long 
enough for their solving, and when solved gave a deeper impres- 
sion of their meaning to the mind that after suspense and 
effort took it with the gladness of original discovery. And yet 
Dante felt that his theme was above the understanding even of 
such a time. For he meant to carry the art tendencies of that 
time above every heaven they had thus far reached, to an em- 
pyrean of timeless, spaceless thought — the mind’s own colorless 
ether and pure unstarred light of self-knowledge —‘‘that divine 
science which endures no conflict of opinion or of sophistical ar- 
guments on account of the most excellent certainty of its subject 
which is God.’’ 

Not only should spirit be symbolized by sense, but the sym- 
bols should display their zwadeguacy — vanishing one before an- 
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other, each subtler than all that had gone before it, until by 
a succession of subliming lustres Reason rose to the vision of 
its own glory as the perfection of all beauty as well as of all 
truth. Its own glory; for the reason of man was in this ascent 
to recognize itself in God. God was to be the object of Man’s 
science; which in knowing Him as the whole scope of its know- 
ledge, would have an object broad and deep and high as the 
‘*knowing self ;’’ God, as the mystics say, ‘knowing himself in our 
knowledge of Him,’’ our thought, when true, being His thought, 
our wills when right being His will, our lives when lived in this 
consciousness being His life in us; while our very spirits feel 
their finite, separate, individual selves with their conceits, 
whims, infirmities, vanities, pride, all the sins of Hell and Pur- 
gatory, melt away in this vast, everlasting intelligence which 
thinks the universe and lives its universal thought. ‘‘This,’’ as 
Dante says in the Convito, ‘‘is the highest bound of the world, 
within which the whole world is included and beyond which 
there is nothing. And it is no Place, i. e. no where, but was 
formed alone in the First Mind, which the Greeks term Pvro- 
tonoe.’’ And this too, is that magnificence of which the Psalm- 
ist spoke when he sang to God: ‘‘Thy glory is raised above the 
heavens.” 

For, though man think many things, in his thinking of them 
they will all have the one nature of his thought. He may dis- 
tinguish them from it, still the distinction will also be his 
thought. All his sciences, therefore, whatever they deal with, 
whether earth or stars or music, will be sciences of his 
thought. His existence, his body, his soul, his sentiments as 
he knows them, are within his knowing and must have its intel- 
ligent form. His universe is the universe of his mind, and this 
mind cannot count itself any one of the many things it 
knows, seeing that it contains them all. It is not in space, for 
space is its own mode of thinking these things as existing side 
by side together within its thought. Nor is it in time, time be- 
ing but the mode of succession wherein these things follow one 
another as a series the whole of which it must have within 
its thought in order to know their serial order. Spaceless 
and timeless, it is not subject to the laws of substance and 
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change and evanescence which space and time impose on their 
phenomena,— laws of the mind for things, not for itself as the 
unity in which they meet as one world of consciousness, 
that cannot think the past without making it a present thought, 
nor the future except as likewise a present thought, and conse- 
quently must needs know past, present, future, distinct or to- 
gether, always as a now, an everlasting Now. 

As rational then, man is not only one and universal, but eter- 
‘nal. Only in this form, says Dante in the Convito, can ‘“‘human 
perfection be acquired, as the perfection of Reason, whereon as 
on its principal part, our essential being all depends. All other 
actions, such as to feel or hear, to take food, and the rest, are 
through this one alone; and this is for itself and not for others. 
So that, if the reason be perfect, it is so perfect that the man, in- 
asmuch as he is a man, sees each desire fulfilled, and thus he is 
happy.”’ 

Did not Aristotle, ‘‘the master of those who know,’’ say that 
“‘the good of the intellect is the highest beatitude?’’ And Dan- 
te’s summum bonum, or Paradise, is the perfection of intellect— 
man’s whole nature shone through, warmed, quickened, purified 
and opened wide by the divine Reason within it as a white rose 
by the sun, a heaven of pure light. 


Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with ecstacy, 
Ecstacy that transcendeth every sweetness. 


For what is love but the reason of passion, feeling all lives as 
one; and what is good but the reason of conduct, will acting as 
if all wills were one; and what is ecstasy but the thrill of this 
acted and felt at-one-ment under the glow of that divine Reason 
which alone is the life of all lives, the will of all wills? 

Here then is Dante’s theme. The fascination of it he will de- 
pict by the most winsome face he has ever seen. It shall be a 
lady worthy of the knighthood of his intellect and its long peril- 
ous, sorely-wounded crusade for truth. And this lady can have 
no other form than Beatrice, whose beauty was to his sight what 
Truth was to the passion of his intellect. Ah, had she not 
Truth’s soul as Truth had now her brow? ‘‘Sweet countenance,”’ 
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he calls it, ‘‘of fair truth,’’ Dz della verita. . . . tl dolce as- 
petto. ‘‘Her aspect shows delight of Paradise.’’ ‘‘The joy of 
God is in her face.’’ ‘‘The eyes of this lady are her demonstra- 
tions, which look straight into the eyes of the intellect, enamor 
the soul and set it free from the trammels of circumstance.”’ 
‘‘Oh most sweet and ineffable forms, swift stealers of the human 
mind, which appear in these demonstrations, that is in the eyes 
of Philosophy, when she discourses to her faithful friends. Ver- 
ily in you is salvation, whereby he is made blessed who looks 
at you and is saved from the death of ignorance and vice.’’ 

How he rejoiced to gaze on Beatrice! With what desire he 
waited for visions of her grace! So shall he seek and rejoice in 
Philosophy and his study of her be enamored contemplation. 
But hear his own story of his betrothal to this ‘‘most beautiful 
and excellent daughter of the Ruler of the Universe.’’ I take 
it from the Convito. ‘‘When I had lost the chief delight of my 
soul in former time, I was left so stung with sadness that no con- 
solation whatever availedme. . . . . . . . Nevertheless, af- 
ter some time, my mind reasoning with itself to heal itself, took 
heed, since neither my own nor that of another availed to com- 
fort it, to turn to the method which a certain disconsolate one 
had adopted when he looked for Consolation. And I set myself 
to read that book of Boéthius, not known to many, in which 
when a captive exile, he had consoled himself. And, again 
hearing that Tullius had written another book, in which, treat- 
ing of friendship, he had spoken words for the consolation of La- 
lius, a most excellent man, on the death of his friend Scipio, 
I set myself to read it. And although at first it was difficult for 
me to enter into their meaning, yet, finally, 1 entered into it so 
much as the knowledge of grammar that I possessed, together 
with some slight power of intellect, enabled me to do: by which 
power of intellect I formerly beheld many things almost like a 
person in a dream, as may be seen in the Vita Nuova. And as 
it is wont to be that a man goes seeking for silver, and beyond 
his purpose finds gold, whose hidden cause appears not perhaps 
without the Divine Will; I who sought to console myself, found 
not only a remedy for my tears, but words of authors and of sci- 
ences and of books; reflecting on which I judged well that Phil- 
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osophy, who was the lady of these authors, of these sciences, and 
of these books, might bea supreme thing. And I imagined her 
in the form of a gentle lady; and I could imagine her in no other 
attitude than a compassionate one, because if willingly the sense 
of truth beheld her, hardly could it turn away from her. And 
with this imagination I began to go where she is demonstrated 
truthfully, that is, to the school of the Religions, and to the dis- 
putations of the Philosophers; so that in a short time, perhaps 
of thirty months, I began to feel her sweetness so much that my 
love for her chased away and destroyed all other thought.’’ Em- 
erson has sung a like strain in his 


Thought is the wages 

For which I sell days, 

Will gladly sell ages, 

And willingly grow old 

Deaf and dumb and blind and cold, 
Melting matter into dreams, 
Panoramas which I saw, 

And whatever glows or seems, 

Into Substance, into Law. 


Beatrice, then, is Philosophy or Theology,— for with Dante, 
Philosophy is Theology — but in the symbol her beauty is spirit- 
ualized. Her form is only a face, her face a look, her look a 
smile, the mirrored brightness of God’s super-radiant light. 
And the theme he will treat throughout with art that thus 
transcends art, refining the finest elements of sense,— light, mo- 
tion, sound — to something still finer, the very aura of their 
ideal counterparts. Light, weightless, unresisting, unexclusive, 
impartial, without envy, matter’s charity and absolute outflow 
spreading everywhere, free, clean, sweet, life-giving, revealing 
all things, and, because so universally diffusive, uniting all things 
into a universe for sight, most outward in play yet most inner in 
_ potence — nay wholly inner — the illumination of mind that turns 
shocks of dark brain into rays which it throws out upon the 
world, or rather throws out as a world. Hegel calls it immate- 
rial matter — matter’s ideality, matter’s self-identity, and ana- 
logue of the ego in higher mental forms, sensuous revelation. 
Some dream of this, its physical spirituality, has made it with 
all religions the symbol of truth, goodness, God. And the 
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God-man, who turned all symbols into their divine substance by 
the knowledge he had of man’s mind as one with God’s, did, nev- 
ertheless, as if in symbol of his divine substantiality, call himself 
the Light of the World. ‘‘There is no visible thing in all the 
world,’’ says Dante in the Convito, ‘‘more worthy to serve as a 
type of God than the Sun which illuminates with visible light 
itself first, and then all the celestial and elemental bodies. Thus 
God illuminates Himself first with intellectual light, and then 
the celestial and other intelligible beings.’’ 

Light, then, shall be the soil, the air, the sky, the bloom of 
Dante’s Paradise —light without shadow. Thither he shall be 
lifted by light, Co/ two lume me levasti. The heights of concep- 
tion he reaches and passes shall be heights of ‘splendor.’ The 
thoughts that come to him on the way shall appear to him as 
lamps, torches, lustres. Light shali shine and shift about him 
in every kind of dazzlement that may display the faintness of all 
other forms and then the failure of its own. It shall fly in sparks 
as from a shaken fire-brand or a white hot iron under a hammer. 
It shall gleam in pearl and blaze in sun-smitten diamonds and 
fall like rain of rubies on flower cups of gold and break into 
showers of topaz. It shall wear robes; spin cocoons; flame 
steadily awhile as a candle on a candlestick; burn in distinct 
solar lucences; shimmer, coruscate, dart, swarm in shape of 
cross, or of flying letters that spell wisdom, or of a world-wide 
lily, or of a vast eagle with wings immeasurably outspread. It 
shall take the shape of wreaths and garlands and halos and 
crowns and constellations and double rainbows; and slant ina 
resplendent stairway throughout heaven with throngs of living 
stars on its steps; and flow in billows that dash off spray of fire; 
and burst all bounds as the lightning bursts its clouds; and by 
its very darkenings make horizons of magnificent color more 
glorious than dawn or sunset; and wave near the zenith of the 
uppermost heaven as an oriflamme of souls. ‘‘ Day shall seem ad- 
ded to day as though the sky were adorned with a second sun.”’ 
‘There shall be bands of light, troops of light, squadrons of 
light, cohorts of light, an infinite soldiery of radiant souls — so 
bright their radiance that sometimes one star of it in earth’s 
sky would turn a winter night into a month of days, and some- 
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times so much brighter still as to seem one vast smile of the uni- 
verse’’ —un riso dell’ universo. And then to show that these 
heavens are not heavens of space, at their peak shall burn — utter- 
ly blinding to eyes of sense or imagination —a point without form 
or extent, from which all their breadths and depths of effulgence 
well forth. 


A point beheld I that was raying out 

Light so acute, the sight which It enkindles 
Musi close perforce before such great acuteness; 
And whatever star seems smallest here 

Would seem to be a moon if placed beside It, 
As one star with another star is placed. 


Thus all light is mind’s light, the light of the universe being 
the illumination of created minds by the mind of God. From 
lowest to highest heaven the sparks and flashes live and feel and 
think. They are ‘enkindled courtesies,’ ‘rekindled wills,’ ‘se- 
raphic ardors,’ ‘conflagrations of the Holy Ghost.’ They ‘burn 
with prime fire of love,’ ‘laugh with brightened beams,’ ‘grow 
more fair with mutual rays,’ ‘blaze joyously and gently,’ ‘keep 
high festival of sparkling.’ Without lips they discourse of free 
will, justice, atonement, providence, wisdom, the eternity of 
right, love’s empiry over law, and that contemplation which is 
intellectual love, the passion whereby intellect espouses truth 
and they twain become one and the same Reason. And the 
splendor of such spirits increases with their joy, and their joy 
with their comprehension. 


Allhave delight 
As much as their own vision penetrates 
The truth in which all intellect finds rest. 
From this it may be seen how blessedness 
Is founded on the faculty which sees 
And not on that which loves and follows next. 


As they see and shine, they mount. The truth raises them 
by becoming truth of will, which is symbolized by motion as 
reason is by light. And since theirs is movement of light, their 
wills are rational and will the right. They love the God they 
know. They would know him in feeling and act as well as in 
thought. They would rationalize their whole being by his rea- 
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son, and, as in seeking him they do but return to their source 

which is also their summit, their progress must be a circle, and 

every impulse of ita gyre. So, too, nature rises in its show of 

spirit. Sorun the rivers, the sap in trees, the blood through 

the arteries and veins, the roll of earth and of all the stars, the 

horizon of the eye, and the fashioning of the eye-pupil itself and 

of the brow that over-domes the brain. And minds do but exalt 

the figure when “‘in turning on the poles of their own thought, ° 
they revolve about God.’’ True to God they are true to them- 

selves. 

Such double-centered desire moves them in a dance that re- 
poses while it moves, takes them beyond themselves that they 
may abide more steadfastly within themselves, finding life as 
they lose it, gaining thought by outlay of thought, will by will’s 
expenditure, and through all changes of time so holding fast 
both by self and God as to turn time into rings of growth, spires 
of an eternal flight. 

Timeless is this flight in speed as in figure. It shoots from 
sphere to sphere while the ‘bowstring still twangs that shot it.’ 
‘Quicker than a thunderbolt it hits its happy mark.’ The mind 
is conscious of it only as ‘of a first thought before it come.’ The 
thought’s coming is the act of ascent. To think there is to be 
there. Mount then, O Spirit, ‘as the stork wheels over its 
young,’ or as ‘birds rise in curves from river banks when about 
to seek new pastures,‘ or as ‘daws at early dawn fly round and 
round to shake the chill dews of the grass from their wings and 
to sun their plumage’ — mount, circling to where above the 
bounds of sense, motion becomes longing of pure love that fain 
would be all it loves, and clings about, even as the angelic whirl- 
wind gathers round the vortex always still, which is God. 

In the ascent there is no pause short of the empyrean. De- 
sire for perfect truth is discontent with all lower truths, and this 
discontent is doubt, the pressure of the mind’s foot against belief 
for a leap to still higher beliefs, and hence doubt if it have an 
upward look is celestial, doubting because it believes and would 
rise from faith to faith. Not in any heaven of doubt, however, 
but far above, shall reason find its home as a wild beast its 
lair. 
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Well I perceive that never sated is 

Our intellect, unless the truth illume it, 

Beyond which nothing true expands itself. 

It rests therein as a wild beast in his lair 

When it attains it, and it can attain it. 

If not each desire would frustrate be 

Therefore springs up in fashion of a spirit 
Doubt at the foot of truth, and this is Nature 
Which to the top from height to height impels us. 


Thither by faith that doubts and by doubt that believes, 
through longest arcs of departure rounding to surer and more 
complete returns, reason mounts with all nature in its circling 
motion. For the various heavens may revolve within one soul 
as well as measure the different heights of different souls. The 
soul’s own summit makes the empyrean. There where the mind 
and God become consciously, thoroughly, passionately, livingly, 
one, the mind rests, the mind has peace. There knowledge is 
will and will is love. Jn la sua voluntade 2 nostra pace. The 
mind now knows itself as all the heavens within a single disc — 
knows itself as the universe, and the universe as itself, a 
knowledge that creates and in the same act recognizes its crea- 
tion as good. In God, according to Aquinas, knowing and known 
are one, since in knowing himself he knows all things, and 
for the same reason his will is one with what it wills. Jn deo est 
omnino intellectus et intellectum: quia intelligendo se intelligit 
omnia alia, et eadem ratione voluntas et volitum. 


Not to acquire some good unto himself, 
Which is impossible, but that his splendor 
In its resplendency may say sudsisto, 

In his eternity outside of him. 

Into new loves, eternal love unfolded. 


These loves eternally new are intelligences or ideas commonly 
called angels. They are brightnesses of the divine splendor, re- 
flections of the divine perfection, its first similitudes, the spe- 
cies and models and types of the things that are to be thought 
through them. So. Dante represents them wheeling round God’s 
truth with desire to see it all at every instant of vision, their ce- 
lerity being measured by their insight which is ecstatic accord- 
ing to their nearness. They fly in triple rings, each a hierarchy 
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of triple orders, the first order beholding the reasons of things 
in God; the second order beholding the reason of things in 
the first, as their universal causes while the third order deter- 
mines these causes to particular effects; and since God is end as 
well as cause, the first hierarchy contemplates him as universal 
end, the second arranges or classifies the general works to be done 
for this end, and the third does the works themselves. Sera- 
phim, cherubim and thrones eye God’s aspect; dominions, vir- 
tues and powers regard his categories or laws; principalities, 
archangels and angels watch the genesis and operation of things 
—hierarchies of degrees in specialized thought between divine 
Reason and the particular phenomena which divine Reason thinks 
into existence; living members of God’s eternal syllogism of cre- 
ation, God’s animate halo in the highest heaven, giving his light 
and motion to the spheres beneath. Thus “‘the glory of Him 
who moves all things penetrates the universe.”’ 

Far from truth and slow as the motion may become by 
descent through thought and feeling and life and life’s mim- 
icry in the crystal, it still remains ideal, and manifests, as 
St. Bonaventure says, ‘“‘how very large is the path of light and 
how in everything which is felt or known God is latent, and 
lifts, through coils of true evolution from form to feeling, and 
feeling to thought and thought to the supreme consciousness of 
Him himself.’’ 

Science, however skeptic, has this unity of intelligence in 
things which it cannot think otherwise than according to the 
laws and relations of thought. And the senses also own its spell, 
though they know not why it charms. ‘‘Every sense seeks,’’ so 
teaches St. Bonaventure, one of Dante’s masters, ‘‘every sense 
seeks the object which is appropriate to it with longing, finds it 
with delight, recurs to it without weariness: for the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. So the sense of our 
heart ought longingly to seek, joyfully to find, incessantly to de- 
mand whatever is beautiful, whatever is harmonious, whatever 
brings to it the true perfume, whatever is sweet, whatever is sof- 
tening.’’ See how the divine wisdom lies wrapped even in 
sense perception. From such wrappage, as from a shut calyx, 
blows the corolla that widens with all knowledge — knowing by 
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sense and sentiment, as well as by reason, because they are the 
sense and sentiment of reason. 

There is one other symbolic element. Dante makes it the 
very fragrance of his heavenly flower; it is sound, music. In 
sound, which is the vibration of its particles, every vibrant thing 
yields, but not without resistance, somewhat of its nature to the 
force that strikes it. It shakes, it trembles, it relaxes and tight- 
ens, it gives and takes back. Sound is thus the pant of matter’s 
struggle, the swan-song of matter’s death into mind. Sound has 
no mark of duration. As light was without the weight of mat- 
ter, sound is without the extension of light. It is pure evanes- 
cence. Its meaning is all within the spirit that seems waked by 
it to a sentiment of its selfhood. And when sound follows 
sound, each heard but an instant, as in music, the music which 
binds these vanishing and vanished notes together must be a si- 
lence, the spirit’s feeling of its own permanence throughout their 
passings, and unity amid their modulations, and constant self- 
identity in their recurrent cadences and rhythms —a permanence 
that hints immortality, a unity whose range may be the uni- 
verse, a self-identity that embraces God. With music, then, the 
outer world dies into mind. 

So Dante thought, and in his Convito compares the heaven of 
Mars to music because of two properties. ‘‘First, its most beauti- 
ful relative position: for when enumerating the movable heavens 
from which one soever you begin, either from the lowest or the 
highest, this one of Mars is the fifth. And second, because 
Mars dries up and burns things; since his heat is like fire and 
these two properties are in music, which is all relative, as is 
seen in harmonized worlds, and in songs from which the sweeter 
harmony results in proportion as the relation is more beautiful.’’ 

Hence Dante’s music would keep reason pure from sense by 
making its sole instrument song — reason’s voice of clear thought 
without accompaniment of horn or viol or other sensuous thing. 
Of this transcendent voice, all nature is but the echo. Beet- 
hoven must have heard some chords of it in that double night 
when he could neither see nor hear, and all his harmonies were 
thought’s own. Hear Dante’s description of its various spirit, 
tones and accents. It ripples as a ‘sacred stream,’ from the 
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fount whence all ¢ruth flows down. ‘‘It rolls like a river that falls 
from rock to rock and shows by the fullness of its tone, the 
abundance of its mountain spring.’’ It has a ‘‘melody that to 
every merit would be a just reward.’’ Beside it the sweetest 
melody ‘‘that ever drew soul on earth would sound like the tear- 
ing of a thunder cloud!’’ ‘‘All the tongues that Polyhymnia and 
her sisters made most lubrical with their delicious milk, could 
not sing a thousandth of its truth.’’ ‘‘The full harmony and 
sweetness of its chant could not be known save in that place 
where joy is everlasting.’’ ‘‘It is itself the lyre whose holy 
strings the right hand of Heaven loosens and winds up.’’ It is 
like ‘‘a lark singing, then silent as if satiated with the sweetness 
of its final note.’’ Its word, or logos, or logic, the utterance of 
its ideas into life, becomes the hymnody of Paradise. 

Thus white with the purity of life, abloom with love, odorous 
with song-notes — what other earth-form could the emparadised 
spirit take for its completest symbol than the Rose of May? May 
was the month in which Dante first saw Beatrice, the Virgin’s 
month and flower, the feast-month and flower-emblem of his na- 
tion’s most popular and poetic devotion. Was not the white 
rose worn on every breast whether rich or poor? Did it not 
adorn all tables and altars? Had the spirit of prayer any better 
emblem — calling supplications a rosary as if their rose-breaths 
were most sweet to God? And the dome of Florence, the city 
of the poet’s nightly dream in exile — was it not a prayer of stone, 
a marble rose dedicate to the Rose of Heaven, Maria del Fiore, 
Heaven’s White Rose, because the virgin that had enwombed the 
Son of Man, who in his one life lived all lives, was both individu- 
al and race, creature and creator, finite and infinite, man and 
God. ‘‘Here is the rose wherein the Word of God was made 
flesh.’’ ‘‘Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, humble and ex- 
alted more than any creature, and determined of the Eternal 
Council, thou art she who didst so ennoble human nature that 
he who made it disdained not to be of its making. In thy womb 
was rekindled the love through whose warmth in the eternal 
peace this flower has sprung.’’ 

Type of the pure, reasonable soul, which likewise is maid and 
Madonna! God’s offpsring, it yet conceives God. The truth 
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which is its own, it knows to be more, the truth of all souls, 
their worshipful Redeemer and Sanctifier. And since that truth 
is the truth of all souls, all are needed to make its perfect stat- 
ure — meeting in common thought, common will and common 
love to attain its full symmetry, its God-man height. Where- 
fore thoughts and wills and loves must be embodied in institu- 
tions — in Family and State and Church — to keep what they get 
of wisdom and increase it from generation to generation, as the 
heritage of every soul which laws, public opinions, manners, 
companionships, enclose like homesteads. And when the soul 
comes to know the gift, the racial life, the world-mind, that is 
within it by this mighty overshadowing, a knowledge it has 
by philosophy or even by that faith which is the substance of 
things not yet philosophically known but hoped for; when this 
knowledge comes to the soul, then indeed it beholds the Angel of 
Annunciation, and while he speaks, God’s handmaiden — for such 
it now is — hears all generations call her blessed. Thenceforth 
it shall be unto her as God wills. The racial life, the world- 
purpose shall leap anew within her as the life of her life. She 
will bring it to distinct birth; she will keep its sayings in her 
heart ; she will devote herself to its nurture; she will follow after 
its goings about to do good; she will stand by the cross where 
it dies to ascend, and when the ascension reaches the throne of 
Godhood, its enthronement will be her Assumption. 

Rose of earth, Rose of Heaven, planted in sense, burgeoning 
with experience, abloom in thought, to open where thought fills 
itself with Divine truth and feels that truth as the light which 
warms its root while whitening its crown; one soul yet all souls, 
all needed to open the one to the full width of its humanity; 
their efforts, though failures, their famous successes, their im- 
perfect loves, their sciences, their cross-like heroisms, their 
eagle-winged triumphs, their contemplations, all together weav- 
ing the common tissue of its glory, as their distinct characters 
form its many and diverse petals, here at last the lower heavens 
that were a rush, a gleam, a fable of degrees, a voice without 
features, display their complete spiritual reality — here at last 
is Paradise, the Paradisal Church, whose rose, wide open as it is, 
and full of God, may open still wider and, with greater expan- 
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sion have diviner fullness. Its petals are not all blown. More 
enterprises and virtues and transcendent thoughts are to appear; 
other minds noble as the noblest of its present sages and saints 
are to shine in its corolla. For it grows and shall grow forever. 
Breezes of angelic flight are about it and the light that vivifies it 
is eternal. The eternal light lives in the flower even as the 
flower lives in the light eternal. When humanity dies, God too 
will die. 

“‘O Light eternal, that sole in thyself residest, sole compre- 
hendest thyself, and by thyself understood and comprehended, 
lovest and smilest in thyself, that circle which appeared in thee 
as a reflected light, when somewhat contemplated by my eyes, 
within itself, of its own varied hue, seemed to me pictured with 
our image.”’ 

RosBert AFTON HOLLAND. 


St. Louis. 
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SHOULD IDEALISM PERISH IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOUTH? 


‘‘Humanity, that tireless traveller, advances unceasingly over 
vale and hill, to-day on the heights in the light of day, to-mor- 
row in the valley in darkness and danger, but always advancing, 
and attaining by slow degrees and weary efforts some broad pla- 
teau, where he pauses a moment to rest and take breath. 

“These pauses, during which society assumes a form which 
suits it for the moment, are organic periods. The intervals 
which separate them may be called ‘‘inorganic periods, or times 
of transformation.”’ 

How the summits, of which Duruy thus speaks, are attained is 
surely to this traveller often a matter of doubt and wonder. It 
has frequently been his experience, his disappointment to find 
that his ideas of whence he has come and whither he is going are 
mistaken ideas. Much he forgets, much he cannot see for the 
darkness, much he must leave uncertain until some higher peak, 
perhaps at greater distance, permits a clearer view. In rio case, 
however, will his philosophy be more liable to error than when, 
having climbed rapidly some new, sharp ascent, he stands pant- 
ing for further attainment, absorbed in the anticipations of the 
struggle for the next steps forward. 

Compared with the course of evolution of the other states of 
the world, the rapidity with which the American nation has 
grown to its present position has been the wonder of all observ- 
ers, and the cause of pride or jealousy to friend or foe. In our 
own land, our rapid progress has been tne source of a rather 
bumptious national egotism which still persists; so much so 
that many fail to realize that now certain very deep and signifi- 
cant changes may indicate a pause in the ‘“‘dynamic’’ rush of the 
last century. The occupation of nearly all the public lands fit 
for agricultural purposes, the emigration frum the Northwest 
across the frontier into Canada, the return of Western farmers to 
intensive agriculture in Eastern and Southern states, the dimin- 
ishing native birth rate in a large part of the country, the fact 
that foreign immigration is tending towards congested and unas- 
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similated islands in our large cities rather than as of old to the 
great open West: —are not all these and a hundred other phe- 
nomena indications that we are approaching a static condi- 
tion of society, in which the great advantages that have hitherto 
been ours will be levelled down by the struggle for existence and 
in which we shall have to meet many of the problems which our 
grandfathers rejoiced to have left behind? 

In one part of our country, however, the rush upward and on- 
ward is still in its youth. Hampered in the earlier part of its 
history by its physical geography and by its institutions, thrown 
back violently by the War and a destructive Reconstruction, the 
South seems just now to have begun a belated dynamic change, 
and to be at the beginning of a progress towards industrialism 
similar to that which characterizes other parts of the country. 
This is set before us by the sober statistics of the census and 
of State Reports, by the ardent propagandism of journals, by the 
somewhat militant agitation of newspapers, railroad folders, and 
city advertisements. The vor populi in the South surely recog- 
nizes, proclaims, and preaches a desire to reap to the full the 
benefits with which Nature has endowed us, and to catch up 
with those sections which hitherto have led in material advance. 

Material progress, wherever and whenever it takes place, seems 
to excite the interest and enthusiasm of the many. It must be 
remembered, however, that there are always those who take the 
opposite point of view. We recall Wordsworth’s lament of a 


century ago: 


When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed, 
I had, my country, am I to be blamed? 


Now, a hundred years later, England still lies under indictment 
for her materialism and her commercialism. The poet laureate 
laments the growing distaste for the higher forms of poetry, and 
other writers fill the reviews with lamentations over the ‘‘mate- 
rialism of English life’’ in its journalism, its sports, its drama, 
and its Church. 

Even more frequently is the worship of the Almighty Dollar 
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cast in the teeth of our own Nation. Very recently Mr. Bryce, 
viewing the American commonwealth after some years interval 
warns us against our increasing commercialism. Here in 
the South, President Denny, at a late meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of the Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the South- 
ern States, indicts the commercialistic tendencies in our educa- 
tional system. Thus, it would seem that everywhere men are 
divided into two camps, the one devoted to ‘‘booming’’ their 
mines, railroads, and industries, the other standing aloof and la- 
menting the loss of what is best and greatest in humanity. Set 
in fervid if not lurid words, this antagonism is perhaps best ex- 
pressed, in recent litreature, by the clever Englishman who un- 
der the guise of a Chinese Official says: 

“‘That issue I would put somewhat as follows: Is that which 
created the religion, the art, the speculation of the Past; that in- 
satiable hunger for Eternity which, by a sacramental mystery, has 
transubstantiated into the heavenly essence of the Ideal the base 
and quotidian elements of the Actual; that spirit of unquenchable 
aspiration which has assumed, in its tireless quest for embodi- 
ment, forms so alluring, so terrible, so divine, which has luxuri- 
ated in the jungle of Hindoo myths, blossomed in the Pantheon 
of the Greeks, suffered on the cross, perished at the stake, wasted 
in the cloisters and the cell, which has given life to marble, sub- 
stance to color, structure to fugitive sound, which has fashioned 
a palace of fire and cloud to inhabit for its desire, and deemed 
it, for its beauty, more dear and more real than kingdoms of iron 
and gold; is that hunger, in the future as in the past, to harass 
and hunt us from our styes? Is that spirit to urge as of old the 
reluctant wheels of our destiny? Or are we to fill our belly with 
the husks of comfort, security and peace? To crush in the dust 
under our Juggernaut car that delicate charioteer? Are we to 
be spirits or intelligent brutes; men or mere machines? That 
is the question now put, as it has never been put before, to the 
nations of the West, and preéminently to the people of these 
States.’’ 

If, now, the men of high moral purpose and good will to their 
fellows, who believe that these dangers are inseparably connected 
with our material progress, are correct in their view, it is the 
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duty of us of the South to follow them If it is absolutely a 
choice between God and Mammon we should know where to give 
our allegiance and should be ready to give up all for the salvation 
of our ideals. The forces for good in the world must be united, 
not a house divided against itself. This question, then, pre- 
sents itself to us directly and inevitably: Is material progress hos- 
tile to the spiritual? Are prosperity and idealism incompatible? 

To the great mass of men, such a question seems like a voice 
from the tombs of the past; for is it not the age of material pro- 
gress? But the opinion of the great mass is just what the pro- 
phet does not hearken to. If we would convince him, it must 
be in his own tribunal of the spirit. How then shall we argue? 

First, there exists a great fallacy in interpretation. Between 
idealism and ideals is the fundamental difference between the 
universal and the particular. Ideals change, but that which has 
and feels ideals persists. 

The old order changeth, giving place to new 
And God reveals himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

The interpretation of perfection and the estimation of stand- 
ards vary from one age to another. About one such uprooting 
of old ideals, Taylor’s ‘‘Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages’”’ 
tells the story, a story not without sadness. Yet shall we say 
that the victory of Christianity over Hellenic philosophy was a 
loss in idealism? Again, as the glorious vision of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire passed away and the new ideal of nationality came 
into the minds of men, shall we say that this was a change for 
the worse: — that we should rather have been wrong with Dante 
than be right with Mazzini? Does it not then savor somewhat 
of presumption, for any of us to bemoan the loss of idealism, when 
a clearer vision might reveal that it is only our zdeals that have 
gone? 

Next, looking at the past, is it true that material progress has 
always, usually, or ever destroyed idealism? The cheap dog- 
matic statement that ‘‘All history shows’’ what the preacher or 
the writer wants to prove, is pain and grief to the trained stu- 
dent of History, who well knows what laborious investigation, 
what minute verification must precede any general induction. 
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Many such trained investigators, perhaps an increasing number, 
lean to the belief that material progress is fundamental to all real 
progress; but let us not enter the thorny path of the economic 
interpretation of history — let us merely show that the burden of 
proof lies on the other side by suggesting that most great ages 
of idealistic manifestation in poetry and art;— the age of the 
Homeric poems, sung at the court of princes; the age of the At- 
tic drama, produced in imperial Athens; the Augustan Age; 
the age of the Revival of Learning in Italy; and the Age of 
Shakespeare — all coincided with, or followed, periods of marked 
material prosperity: from which fact, be it noticed, we argue 
merely that economic prosperity has not stifled idealism, not that 
the idealism depends upon economic progress. Perhaps, by one 
kind of logic, material wealth, and the devotion of men thereto 
ought to kill idealism, but it has not done so; and is the logic any 
better than that which would deny the idealism of Keats or of 
Browning because one was the son of an hostler, and the other 
of a bank clerk? 

With regard to our American past, how much deeper and wis- 
er is the insight of Woodrow Wilson, who has written of our na- 
tional development: ‘‘Here is the secret,—a secret so open, it 
would seem, as to baffle the penetration of none,— which many 
witnesses of the material growth and territorial expansion of 
the United States have strangely failed to divine. The history 
of the country and the ambitions of the people have been deemed 
both sordid and mean inspired by nothing better than a desire for 
the gross comforts of material abundance; and it has been pro- 
nounced grotesque that mere bigness and wealth should be put 
forward as the most prominent grounds for the boast of greatness. 
The obvious fact is that for the creation of the Nation the con- 
quest of her proper territory from Nature was first necessary ; 
and this task, which is hardly yet completed, has been idealized 
in the popular mind. A bold race has derived inspiration from 
the size of the difficulty and the danger of the task.’’ 

Forever and ever it has been the delight of minds of a certain 
sort to look back to good old times ‘‘when all we met was fair 
and good”’ and to see naught but degeneracy in the present. But 
how universally when we look into it, does this golden age of 
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poetic fancy prove as elusive as the pot of gold at the rainbow’s 
foot! The Romans were wiser — Janus faced both ways: mind- 
ful of the past but believing ina future. Those who believe that 
with us idealism is dead, miss the vision of the present and the 
future, and their fate may be that of — Lot’s wife. 

Coming now to our own time, and to the future, we are con- 
fronted with another epoch of material progress. It is the day 
when science teaches us more and more of her principles for 
practical application to the welfare of man. Indeed, science is 
for the Don Quixote of to-day the modern Sage Freston, who 
turns the windmills of progress into the Giant of Materialism. 
But whether Don Quixote will or no, in the South industrial 
growth isjust beginning anew. As President Alderman has 
well said: ‘‘The South has regained the spirit of industrialism 
with which it started. Many details remain to be worked out, 
but the spirit is there. By industrialism I do not mean commer- 
cialism. Commercialism is a mere sordid theory of life. In- 
dustrialism is the scientific mastery of the raw material and its 
wise disposition according to the laws of trade. Thus considered 
industrialism is a mighty and a moral part of the movement of 
society. When the practice of industrialism catches up with 
the spirit, politics will be nationalized and thought liberalized in 
the South, for the economic structure of society is largely respon- 
sible for its ideals. Our real problem, therefore, is to try to 
industrialize our society without commercializing its soul. I 
wonder if the thing is possible.’’ 

The answer, we submit, depends on just this one thing: the 
ideals which are to be presented to future generations of our peo- 
ple. If we continue to live only in the past, to hold up as our 
cultural ideals those of eighteenth century England, and as our 
ideals of social organization only those of the agricultural society 
of antebellum times, the thing is not possible: and the new South 
will know us not. If we keep our idealism, all we have of it, 
but let the present and the future develop ideals of their own, 
the New South will grow naturally out of the old South and pre- 
serve what is best and finest in it. Much will pass away. On 
the one hand we have already awakened from the dream of Rev- 
olutionary philosophers which proclaimed the equality of men: 
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Calhoun saw that clearly enough. On the other hand we have 
to surrender the idea that any formation of society at a given 
time can be permanent, and to recognize that a man’s ancestry 
aione will not command respect or bearing in the world. In 
place of these we must first substitute a greater appreciation of 
individual worth, a recognition of talent as talent, of geniusas . 
genius, wherever it is found. Secondly, we shall have to per- 
suade ourselves of the solidarity of society: to believe that, if 
men are not created equal, neither are they created independent 
of each other. The educated man of the New South shall not 
be idi@rns, a ‘‘private citizen.’’ It must be his ideal, as never 
before, to seek the good of all his people, saying with Terence, 
Homo sum: humani nthil a me alienum puto. 

These are some of the ideals in which, to the writer’s mind, 
the idealism of the next period of our history must express itself. 
If we endeavor to be more explicit, into how many fields are we 
led! As to learning, for example, we must try to make the 
South acquainted with pure science, then to spread far and wide 
the application of it, welcoming the growth of technical schools, 
agricultural colleges, and the like, as a necessary part of modern 
civilization. Science has another service to render, The South 
needs to understand better what is meant by scholarship, in its 
modern sense, and to distinguish this from readiness in words 
or a pleasant personality. Another handmaid of science is crit- 
icism, fearless, constructive criticism, that which Matthew 
Arnold defined as ‘‘a disinterested endeavor to learn and propa- 
gate the best that is known and thought in the world’’’— imply- 
ing, of course, the demonstration that what is wot the best, is 
not the best. Along with criticism go inseparably freedom of 
expression and freedom of the press: by which is meant freedom 
from social disfavor as well as mere immunity from legal punish- 
ment. Even more important is Lehrfretheit, the freedom of the 
academic chair. 

Surely, if we think and speak with fearlessness and freedom, 
we must.wish for everyone to do the same. The cause of public 
education is steadily gaining ground in the South, but it has 
been an uphill fight. Here in the educational field, is an ex- 
pression of that social solidarity of which we have spoken. 
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Henceforth it must be the endeavor of every college and univer- 
sity, no matter what its foundation, to be in full sympathy with 
the public school systems of our Southern States, and to employ 
every occasion for helpful influence. ‘‘The world could not last 
but for the breath of the school children.”’ 

In these and in many ways unknown to us now, the future will 
call for our highest idealism: and the fruits will not be wanting. 
To those of our brethren who are fearful of change let us recall 
what Arnold thought one of the finest things in English litera- 
ture. If ever there was an arch-conservative, it was Edmund 
Burke, but he wrote in1791: ‘‘If a great change is to be made 
in human affairs, the minds of men will be fitted to it: the gen- 
eral opinions and feelings will draw that way. Every fear, every 
hope will forward it, and then they who persist in opposing this 
mighty current in human affairs will appear rather to resist the 
decrees of Providence itself than the mere designs of men. They 
will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate.”’ 


Str. GEorGE L. Sioussar. 


The University of the South. 


MORE LIGHT ON IBSEN’S YOUTH 


So much has been written of late years about the great Nor- 
wegian dramatist that we receive with something of the shock 
of surprise a wholly new treatment of his character during the 
important years spent at the little town of Grimstad on the west 
shore of Norway, just before the student period in Christiania. 
In those years the earliest published poems and the first play, 
“‘Catilina,’’ were written, and the period therefore has a direct 
bearing upon the development of Ibsen’s genius. All earlier wri- 
ters on Ibsen, from his biographer, Henrik Jager, to the Ameri- 
can tourist taking a snap shot at the poet on Carl Johannsgade, 
agree in describing him as a stern, self-centred man, abrupt of 
speech and formal of manner. Jager even quotes a lady who had 
known Ibsen at Grimstad to prove that these qualities existed 
while he was still struggling with fortune as an apothecary’s clerk. 

Now one of Ibsen’s two intimate friends from that time, Herr 
C. L. Due, for many years an official in the Norwegian Custom 
House, has contributed tothe Christiania newspaper, A/tenspos- 
ten, a series of articles entitled ‘‘From Henrik Ibsen’s Youth,’’ 
from which the new facts presented here are gathered. After de- 
scribing his first meeting with Ibsen in the apothecary’s shop, 
Herr Due relates an incident that fairly introduces us to the sub- 
ject of the sketch. ‘‘Like so many young persons I engaged at 
that time in writing small poems. Having produced one of these 
of which I was proud, I took it along one evening to Ibsen’s and 
confessed to him that I wrote verses. ‘So, do you? Let me 
hear some!’ was his reply. I then read my ‘Sunset,’ one of 
those expressions of melancholy, in which youth utters itself in 
natural description. After Ibsen had heard me he remarked, 
‘I write verses, too,’ and at my request he read his last poem, 
‘Autumn.’ The piece attracted me greatly and I exclaimed 
that it ought to be published. But this Ibsen thought out of 
the question, as no newspaper was issued in Grimstad and publi- 
cation in a Christiania paper seemed to him impossible. As I 
was correspondent for the Christiania Post I proposed sending 
it to that paper and a few days later received a number which 
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contained in its first column the poem. . . . I was very im- 
patient until evening came and I could bring the paper to Ibsen. 
With hearty sympathy and with a certain triumph on my friend’s 
account I showed him his ‘first in print.’ At first Ibsen grew 
pale with emotion, but soon joy surged up in his face and I am 
convinced that he never afterwards felt such keen pleasure at 
sight of his works. Ibsen wrote a little later a poem on the 
death of Oehlenschlager, entitled ‘‘The Skald in Valhalla.’’ 
This also was sent to the Post and was immediately published. 
We preserved as a deep secret from our comrades that Ibsen 
wrote poems.”’ 

After a while others were attracted to the bright, witty young 
man, and the back room in the apothecary’s shop soon became 
a favorite meeting place, to which new comrades were constantly 
introduced. There was always fun with Ibsen in the centre, 
bubbling over as was his humor, not unmixed with sarcasm, and 
in spite of trying conditions in good spirits. There was no in- 
dication that anything troubled him. He possessed to a remark- 
able degree the elasticity of youth.”’ 

After telling of an elaborate practical joke played by Ibsen 
upon a foolish member of this informal club, Herr Due gives 
the following description of Ibsen as a host. ‘‘In addition to 
such nonsense there was occasionally a card party at Ibsen’s to 
which the more intimate ones were invited. We drank punch 
from ointment jars, which, in the event of unexpected visitors, 
were emptied and thrust into our pockets. When midnight ap- 
proached, some of us might suggest that Ibsen needed rest, as 
we knew that he used a portion of the night for his studies. 
But he always reassured us by saying that there was still plenty 
of time for both study and sleep. Perhaps Ibsen had these meet- 
ings in mind when he wrote some years later to Georg Brandes 
of ‘the costly luxury of friends.’ Ibsen’s capacity for work and 
his physical endurance were phenomenal. With the exception 
of a few hours he worked all day and all night. The greater part 
of the daytime was devoted to the duties of the shop, as his em- 
ployer was delicate and had many other interests. In addition 
to preparing for his examinations, Ibsen spent much time in 
writing and painting. And yet I never heard him complain of 
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weariness. He must have had an unusually hardy constitution. 
From motives of economy he accustomed himself to going with- 
out underclothing and an overcoat and yet he never caught cold.”’ 

The account of the young Ibsen’s first and apparently only ball 
is in such marked contrast to Jeger’s characterization that an 
extract may well be given. ‘‘I had several times invited Ibsen 
to join in these balls, but weighty reasons prevented. He had 
no evening clothes and he had never danced. The clothes prob- 
lem was solved by one of the youths ‘with full purse and empty 
head,’ as Ibsen called them, who lent him the necessary 
funds. After much hesitation on his part he was introduced to 
a bright young lady who gladly consented to direct him, and the 
couple started, at first with some difficulty, but without conspicu- 
ous mishaps. Soon the galop went smoothly and was succeeded 
by other dances. And this was the young man of whom Jeger 
wrote: ‘‘Imagine him, for example, taking part in a ball. 
While the other young men give themselves up to boisterous 
mirth, he stands apart and reflects upon all the sorrow concealed 
beneath this smiling exterior and upon the number of dancers 
who seek in the waltz forgetfulness of their sufferings.’’ The 
fact that these reflections are a paraphrase of one of Ibsen’s own 
poems simply shows the danger of identifying too literally a 
poet’s art with his life. 

But to return to Herr Due. ‘‘When I touch upon the rhythm 
of the dance, which Ibsen soon acquired, the thought is directed 
to the rhythm of his verse. In his very first efforts he showed 
the most exemplary verse form. And yet Ibsen was not musical. 
When we sang together he joined in, but not in tune, as he seem- 
ed to have noear for melody. That seemed to be his only defici- 
ency. . . . Everything else that he attempted yielded to 
his eminent capacity.”’ 

In 1850 Ibsen left Grimstad for Christiania and his early 
friend’s account after this preiod is confined to a few references 
that bring out the sharp contrast between the poet’s earlier and 
his later nature. The first occasion on which this was noticed 
was in 1863 when the two friends met at Bergen. ‘‘We were 
seated together with some acquaintances, when one of these 
asked Ibsen about a certain passage in ‘The Comedy of Love,’ 
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which had recently appeared. His only answer was, ‘Read the 
book again,’ and new questions were met with the laconic reply, 
- ‘Read the book once more.’’’ Ona later occasion, Herr Due, 
while visiting Ibsen in Christiania, remarked that the poet gave 
himself good time, as there was almost always a period of two 
years between the dramas. ‘‘And yet I work hard every day,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I spend at least five hours a day on my plays.”’ 

In conclusion this little anecdote, illustrating the curious 
tendency to formalism in the man who in his youth drank punch 
from ointment jars and bade defiance to the conventions of 
Grimstad: ‘‘One day when Ibsen was walking down the street 
with his usual deliberate steps, I happened to join him on his 
left side. After a pleasant return of my greeting, a restlessness 
possessed him, the cause of which was not apparent tome. He 
constantly moved about as if to get on my left side. ‘No!’ I 
said, ‘it is not proper that I walk on the right side of a grand 
cross of St. Olaf’ (a high Norwegian order conferred upon 
Ibsen). ‘Yes,’ answered Ibsen, thou art the older!’ ”’ 


DANIEL KILHAM 


The University of Illinois. 


THE MESSAGE IN FRIEDRICH SCHILLER’S LIFE 


Denn er war unser. Mag das stolze Wort 
Den lauten Schmerz gewaltig iiberténen. 
Goethe's “Epilogue”. 

It is of particular interest at this time, not only to America 
but to Europe, that we are called upon to observe the centenary 
of the death of Germany’s greatest dramatist and one of the 
world’s noblest thinkers, Friedrich Schiller. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the technique of the stage which he had learned 
first-hand from the early glimpses of the stage-world at Lud- 
wigsburg to his association with Goethe in the direction of the 
theater at Weimar, supplementing this with a student’s reading 
of the best dramatic literature of the world, and inspired and di- 
rected to give dramatic life and movement to the ideals that 
haunt a lofty vision, to Schiller easily belongs Germany’s dra- 
matic laurels. Not yet are the lovers of the abiding ideal in 
tragedy ready to acknowledge his superior, despite a momentary 
wavering through the phenomenal but merited success of one of 
the recent dramatists. In the drama Schiller takes the place that 
Goethe does inthelyric. Idealistic in spirit both have the object- 
ive attitude of the artist. With Goethe this was innate; it was 
acquired with Schiller. Through their respective goals of zsthetic 
universality and moral freedom, of sympathetic contemplation 
and energetic activity, Goethe and Schiller reared, says Francke, 
‘fa structure of poetic symbols embodying the fundamental de- 
mands of all religion and bringing out the common ideals of alli 
society and of every race.’’ The mature artistic attitude of 
Schiller may be judged from the following lines to Goethe: ‘‘It 
is within my power to animate a given, definite, limited material, 
to warm it and make it flow, so to speak, while the objectiveness 
of such a subject bridles my fancy and checks my whims.”’ 
What admonition lies therein to the individualistic, impression- 
istic makers in the fields of recent artistic activity! Let Schiller 
speak direct to them in that excellent epitome of his conception 
of the art and artist found in the essay ‘‘On the Use of the Cho- 
rus.’’ ‘‘Real art has no concern with temporary illusion, but it 
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is its province to idealize life and thereby lift man, in his loving 
contemplation of it, to the active resolve of exercising his innate 
sovereign freedom and of ridding himself of the dross and stay- 
strings of actual life. Thus art builds not upon or with the ap- 
pearance of truth, but rears its ideal structure upon truth 
itself.’’ 

The device ad astra per aspera reads large in the achievement 
of this German poet-philosopher who gave his life under the 
greatest difficulties at times to the realization, through the splen- 
did creations of his imagination, of a most lofty and sublime 
thinking and a feeling prompted by and in accord with the inter- 
est for mankind, collective as well as individual, which was 
started by the rationalism of England and France, leavened by 
Rousseau and Herder and purified by Kant. 

In pointing to the value which the study of Schiller has for us, 
I do not mean to say that we do not have in our days men of let- 
ters and of action imbued with a high idealism and lofty purpose. 
A guide-book in biography might be written to show that in this 
struggling mass of to-day, seemingly commercial in its interests 
and sordid in its motives, flare many beacon-fires fed by 
the most unselfish interests and purest passions and pointing 
the way to the higher democracy and enlightened human- 
itarianism of this and the succeeding centuries. On the 
thought and work of our immediate day, however, when 
all is said and done, I fear the seal of ignoble thought and 
selfish feeling, of distorted detail and inadequate perspective, 
will be set by the coming impartial student of life and letters, of 
society and art. The thought of this fills us with despair when 
we survey the field of letters. The high and sovereign merit 
of the few great leaders in the different countries to-day does 
not come from the mass which prompts the immediate work of 
the popular writer that fills our periodicals and makes the books 
that sell to the run of a quarter of a million or so. Smart books 
have always been written and have had their vogue. This is 
nothing new as everyone knows who is familiar with the de- 
velopment of a modern literature. It is not the present exist- 
ence of such books that occasions despair, but the spiritual at- 
mosphere, the view-point of a milieu that begets them to the ex- 
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clusion of the permanent things in art and letters. It is just this 
lack that makes the great gap, yet unbridged by the mere lapse 
of a century, between the year of the passing away of Schiller 
and this, the centenary of his death. 

In order to see this clearly let us glance hastily over the work 
in literature of the eighteenth century. Rousseau, through his 
eloquence and personality, rewakened the love for nature and the 
desire for individual liberty that had begun to stir the soul of 
man and haunt his dreams at the time of the Reformation. The 
artless simplicity of the Vo/ks/ied and the naive militancy of the 
patriotic songs of Walther von der Vogelweide reappeared in 
the songs of Luther, Dach and Fleming throbbing with a deeper 
religious note. The Renaissance was under way. It may be 
idle to speculate, but the inference is powerful that in less 
strenuous days the ‘‘glory that was Greece’’ would have come to 
Germany through Erasmus, Reuchlin and Melanchthon. Then 
came the deadly Thirty Years’ War and blighted the golden 
promise of this dawn in letters. Luther’s citadel of God was 
stormed and rau Musica was banished to the Kyffhauser moun- 
tain. Turned aside from the direct study and immediate imita- 
tion of the joy-living and art-loving ancient Hellas we have the 
sad picture of a benighted country seeking later to make good 
its loss by the mediate imitation of the results of the Renais- 
sance, frequently misunderstood, in England, Spain, France and 
Holland. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Ger- 
man goddess of letters lay prostrate, little dreaming that within 
her loins lay the promise of the coming great giants. Now and 
then, however, piped forth a little voice like Giinther’s, all the 
sweeter through its rarity. This long sleep strengthened the 
race soul and deepened its capacity for feeling. In no other way 
can we explain the rapidity with which it adopted, made over 
and blended the rationalistic and individualistic movements of 
England and France into that pietism which is the soul and 
strength of Germany’s spiritual expression at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century,— into that pietism, which with Bohme 
back of it, is always so close to the placid well of beauty and the 
fountain of bitter-sweet tears. 

Out of the first half of the eighteenth century rise two sources 
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of great influence for German life and letters, viz., the nature 
poets and the moral weeklies. Through them the mighty cur- 
rent of English thought begins to prepare the way for Rousseau 
and are a potent source of early influence to Schiller. Brockes 
was the apostle of England’s poets, Pope and Thomson. Hage- 
dorn, in the spirit of Anacreon and Horace, was a lover of the 
occasional verse of Prior and Gay. The moral weeklies, in the 
manner of the Spectator, Tatler and Guardian were of influence 
in the moral and literary education of the entire German people. 
It was in journals of this class that the fight between the Leipzig 
and Swiss schools of literary criticism was fought. These re- 
spective champions of the thought, culture and literary technique 
of France and England waged an ardent fight and prepared a pub- 
lic receptive to the new canons of taste of Herder and the liter- 
ary judgment of Lessing. 

With the triumph of the English influence in German litera- 
ture a movement began that was to continue without break to 
the mature years of Schiller. There was to be greater room for 
the imagination, for feeling and enthusiasm. Moral principles and 
the claims of nature were to be recognized in literature. In the 
spirit of this movement Klopstock began his Messtas in 1748, 
Ebert translated Young’s ‘‘Night Thoughts”’ in 1751, and Gellert 
under the influence of Richardson wrote Germany’s first psycho- 
logical and social novel. Klopstock’s ‘‘Odes,’’ in 1771, and 
Ossian’s dream forms that haunt the German world of letters 
from their advent in translation, in 1764, awaken in the Germans 
a love for and interest in their past. Lessing’s Lzteraturbriefe, 
in 1759, points to the later work of Kant and Schiller. In this 
forerunner of modern criticism he argues for the sane middle- 
ground and insists that the critical judgment must free itself of 
the tyranny of tradition and impressionism. In criticism Les- 
sing was a herald of the new things tocome; but in creative ac- 
tivity he was more or less true to the conventional play, not only 
in his /ugenddramen, but in the technical masterpieces of his ma- 
turer years. It was reserved for Schiller to start the social prob- 
lem play, although Lessing had introduced this twenty-five years 
earlier. Winckelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums, in 
1764, enabled Lessing to turn the German poets from the false 
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classicism of the later Renaissance to the study of the true antique 
and they in return created those splendid poetic masterpieces 
that testify to the plastic power of the German people in their 
plan to call back the Hellenic shades of beauty and make them a 
living force in modern culture. Herder’s share in this is large. 
He stands forth of colossal size in this period of great achieve- 
ment. With his /ragmente, in 1767, he takes his stand beside 
Lessing as a liberator of the intellect. His journey from Riga, 
in 1769, has been described as ‘‘a record of the most magnificent 
literary, zsthetic and political dreams that ever haunted the 
brain of man,— the theme, human culture as a product of histor- 
ical evolution.’’ Germany’s past in letters, art and life are ide- 
alized in Herder’s Von deutscher Art und Kunst, 1773. In his 
Philosophie der Geschichte sur Bildung der Menschhett, 1774, 
first blossomed forth those ideas that attained their fruition with 
the Romanticists. In his epoch-making book, /deen zur Philos- 
ophie der Geschichte der Menschhett, 1784-1791, Herder worked 
conjointly with Kant to refine the Rousseau enthusiasm of Schil- 
ler and lead to the latter’s religion of art, a cult of great prom- 
ise, but doomed so often since Schiller’s time, through the ap- 
parent inadequacy of the human race to realize its birthright. 
Virtue practiced for virtue’s sake with Kant, a cumulative mor- 
al process in the world’s progress, whether the result of the in- 
dwelling spirit of Nature with Rousseau and Goethe, or of His- 
tory with Lessing and Herder, are dominant factors in modern 
civilization, but the cult of Greece, of the Renaissance and of 
Schiller’s zsthetics, seems difficult of realization in America to- 
day. 

I have digressed at some length in order to give the trend in 
German thought and point to the leading factors that must be 
considered in the study of a man like Schiller; for he was the 
heir of this movement of high thinking and noble feeling. Pre- 
disposed to the love of Greek through the songs of Klopstock 
who breathed into the German ode something of the dignity and 
beauty of Pindar, Schiller was easily influenced and guided by 
the teaching of Lessing and Winckelmann. These, as we have 
seen, revealed through their critical work the ‘‘noble simplicity 
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love of Nature and individual liberty with which the earlier 
Renaissance stopped in Germany. Herder, too, stood Schiller 
in good stead. By correcting Winckelmann’s enthusiastic view 
that what was true of Greece must be true of every time and 
clime, by his dithyrambic utterance on the Zetigezst, and by his 
translations from the folk songs of different nations, Herder 
widened Schiller’s historical perspective. The philosophy of 
Kant became Schiller’s final refuge. From Rousseau to Herder, 
from Herder to Kant he turned, finding ina modified form of 
the latter’s categorical imperative his haven of abiding joy. It 
became his mission in life to train the mass to the highest citi- 
zenship by the exercise and acquisition of truth through beauty. 
This is truly a life of noble thought and feeling. It savored not 
of militant or industrial activity, but attained its goal through a 
lofty purpose and a serene resignation. As he said to his new 
century, let us say to ours: 

In the calm sanctuary of the heart 

Fly to a refuge from this earthly throng! 

Dreamland alone true freedom can impart, 

And beauty only flourishes in song. 

It is, indeed, different to-day. To-day, outwardly at least, 
we have little time for thought and are ashamed to feel. The 
explanation of this is beyond the scope of this paper. The mere 
mention of this condition is for the purpose of contrast and, al- 
though there is deep regret for its existence, is not in the spirit 
of carping criticism; for I believe that the splendid activities 
of to-day, the patiently and laboriously acquired details of schol- 
arship, the logical actualization in modern society of our biolog- 
ical theories will give us a surer and firmer grasp on life in the 
centuries to come that must redound to our spiritual welfare and 
a higher mentality and moral purpose —all of which means a 
greater art than the world has ever known. The restless activ- 
ity of to-day, seemingly without goal, the eager but aimless de- 
sire of modern man lacks, however, the poise and calm dignity 
which has its provenience in a philosophical view-point. Of 
Schiller’s day one might say that there was too much speculation. 
Certainly one cannot make that accusation of these days. A the- 
ory of existence with its directive principles applied to problems 
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of art and life is a rare thing now, even in our academic institu- 
tions. We have trade theories, social speculation and caprice in 
finance, but no theory of life accepted by the mass and manifest- 
ing itself in a large and wholesome faith in state and church, in 
society and home. Directed by such a theory, aglow with an 
apostle’s faith and led by the goddess of beauty, Friedrich Schil- 
ler and a host of his contemporaries and immediate successors 
approached the temple of life, which is knowledge, and, as he says 
in his beautiful poem, ‘‘The Artists,’’ which contains the germ of 
all his esthetic writers, has entered therein ‘‘through beauty’s 
morning gate.”’ 

One likes to think of Schiller thus in the beautiful Rietschl 
statue which stands before the Weimar theater. The moral en- 
ergy and sincere conviction of the man reveal themselves in the 
majesty of his being as the vision of beauty in all its goodness 
and truth lay open to his spiritual sense, and by the side of the 
great Goethe he takes his equal place, sovereigns in the world of 
letters. Rietschl’s task was not easy, but by his magnificent 
plastic powers he has revealed at a glance the complementary 
nature of the two men and immortalized this friendship, than 
which I believe there is none greater or more far-reaching in the 
domain of literature. 

Schiller’s is a beautiful life, indeed, and one that will lead the 
aspiring youth of any land and give courage and concentration to 
their energy and purpose. There has been many a fight in this 
struggling world of ours far nobler and more self-sacrificing than 
Schiller’s, for he was but a man after all. The eloquent appeal 
in Schiller’s life is not common, but is by no means rare. Re- 
nunciation, sacrifice and steadfast devotion to an ideal may be 
found in many an attic, editorial sanctum or college faculty. 
The appeal in Schiller’s life lies in the fact that this poor son of 
a barber-surgeon and the daughter of a village tavern-keeper was 
able by constant study and singleness of purpose from the early 
days in the Stuttgart academy to bequeath to his time the mes- 
sage of moral beauty that had been given to him in his long 
pursuit and exercise of the cardinal virtues, the true, the good 
and the beautiful. It was this aim and moral force, this high 
ideal and sovereign desire for noble living and sublime thinking 
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that gave him his friends, sweetened his hours of adversity and 
won for him the respect, then the admiration and love, and finally 
the abiding friendship of Goethe. 

A review of Schiller’s life will reveal but little to warrant the 
high position to which the lover of Schiller must assign him. 
The passing reader will not find the incidents in his life of suf- 
ficient importance to justify this claim. Whoever reads with 
the inner eye, with mind informed and heart attuned to the work 
of Schiller’s time, to him, however, will be revealed the silent 
moments, the unwritten thoughts of this noblest of thinkers who 
wrought, let me repeat, midst privation and want in the spirit of 
beauty and truth for the good of mankind. And yet if the ma- 
terial comforts of life, the happiness that comes from fame and 
friends had been showered upon Schiller by Dame Fortune, there 
would still be enough in this life of devotion to high ideals to 
make its study a source of comfort and profit! 

The environment of Schiller’s early life was restricted. How 
cold and barren it seems when compared with the color and 
warmth in Frau Aja’s house in the Hirschgraben where Goethe 
grew up. From the day of Schiller’s birth to that memorable 
day in January, 1773, when he entered the military school at 
Castle Solitude, the most startling moments in the life of this 
awkward German boy were his hours with Pastor Moser of the 
little village of Lorch, nestling in the hills that were once alive 
to the doughty deeds of the Hohenstauffens, peeps into the 
stage-world at Ludwigsburg and his confirmation. Into these 
hills around Lorch, enclosing the peaceful valley of the Rems, 
Frau Schiller would often come with the children in the late 
evening; and here some sacred story told by this mother 
tinged with the sentiment of the nature lyrics of the 
eighteenth century would cause the little family to kneel 
in prayer and meditation. How it foreshadows for us in 
the child, the man’s attitude towards a Creator whose pur- 
pose is truth and whose ceaseless activity is moral beauty! 
A pleasing touch is added to this picture of the child by the 
following words of his sister: ‘‘It was a touching sight to see 
the reverent expression in the child’s winsome face. The 
pious blue eyes lifted to heaven, the light yellow hair falling 
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about his forehead, and the little hands folded in worship, sug- 
gested an anegl’s head in a picture.”’ 

The removal to Ludwigsburg, the rococo court of the pleasure- 
loving but stern Duke Karl Eugen, was an event of great portent 
in the life of Schiller now that we look at it with a perspective 
of more than a century. Here Schiller got his first peep, like 
Goethe in Frankfort, into the dream-world of stage and story 
into which in later years he was to introduce the creatures of his 
own imagination, many of whom take equal rank with Shake- 
speare’s; and from this move was later to lead the enforced train- 
ing at Castle Solitude and Stuttgart, where the boy Schiller in the 
secret enjoyment of the idols of storm and stress, in the burning 
comradeship of the small band of Kar/schiiler, stewed and brewed 
and worked himself into that state of mind necessary to the crea- 
tion of a play like ‘‘The Robbers.’’ Of this a German prince is 
reported by Eckermann to have said to Goethe: ‘‘If I had been 
God and about to create the world and had I foreseen that Schil- 
ler would write ‘‘The Robbers’’ in it, I should not have 
created it.’’ 

For one so gifted, as might be expected, this play, privately 
printed in 1781, was not Schiller’s first attempt in literature. 
Under the influence of Klopstock he wrote at the age of fourteen 
an ambitious ‘‘Hymn to the Sun,’’ in which the young poet 
wings his way to celestial heights chanting of the glory of God. 
In another, ‘‘Evening,’’ the first to get into print, the poet 
amidst sunset glories soars off into space again and returns as 
the symphony of evening is on. There is nothing remarkable 
about these schoolboy efforts. Had Schiller died at this time 
the world would have never known its loss. Viewed in the light 
of a promise that is fulfilled these early poems, while they are 
totally lacking in the lyric utterance of the highly gifted lyric 
poets like Goethe and Heine, have nevertheless the suggestion 
of the sonorous rhythm and emotional eloquence of Schiller’s 
beautiful ethical poems. Through self-criticism, ever mindful 
of his ideal, he set himself with characteristic energy and purpose 
to the task of self-mastery and self-perfection, so necessary to 
his art and to his view of life. In time there was to come greater 
objectivity and a saner vision. He was tosee that in the artist, 
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the art and the art-loving beholder there must be that higher 
freedom in which, in order to attain the higher beauty, creative 
activity must exist although seemingly subject to law and neces- 
sity. Such thinking while it lends itself to the creation of beau- 
tiful poetry is not an exclusive canon of lyric art. Nay, at the 
other end is often found the lyric cry, coming from a moral waste 
as is the case with Giinther, Heine, Poe, and Verlaine. By this 
test Schiller is found wanting. By the ultimate end of lyric 
verse Schiller’s poetry must be judged; for, if we overlook the 
morally beautiful life of Schiller, necessary to the truthful crea- 
tion of the beautiful, we fail the inspiration of his poetry. 

The earliest dramatic creations of Schiller foreshadow again 
this dominant desire of the poet of riper years so to live in 
thought and deed that he might be judged by such a principle, 
although it is hard for the passing reader to reconcile this belief 
with such creations as Karl Moor, Ferdinand von Walther or 
Fiesco. Conviction will come, however, to him who will read 
the ‘‘Anthology for the Year 1782’’ and will consider that Schil- 
ler was too great a playwright not to see that these characters 
must so act that retributive justice could be their writ of fate. 
Karl Moor, cousin germane to Cervantes’ Roque Guinart isa 
sentimental bandit that stalks the stage like the hero of a modern 
melodrama. We feel however that his motives are lofty and 
judge him a madman from our Mephistophelian vantage point 
because he tries to force the world at the point of a brigand’s 
sword to accept the government of a codperative idealized citizen- 
ship. One in purpose are Goethe’s Gotz and the hero of ‘‘The 
Robbers ;’’ world-wide, however, is the difference in treatment. 
Calm and objective is the tone of this youthful Goethe to that of 
young Schiller, who fairly bubbles as the robber Moor raves 
against the wrongs of society and is punished by the gods for 
his presumption. Despite this presumption, however, we are 
drawn to this character which reveals so well Schiller’s splendid 
energy and noble feeling. 

With the publication of this play Schiller began the career of 
the born dramatist. There were to be many moments in which he 
despaired of his mission, but the help of willing friends, the great 
success of the individual plays carried him through obstacles and 
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adversities to the close of the century when the creation of Wal- 
lenstein and his call to Weimar by Goethe had him acknowl- 
edged as Germany’s greatest dramatist. The misunderstandings 
at Mannheim, to which place, fearful of the fate of Schubart, he 
fled shortly after the representation of ‘‘The Robbers,’’ the 
temptations that beset him on the primrose path at Bauerbach, 
a pastoral flirtation in the spirit of the day with pretty Frau von 
Kalb, were but momentary interruptions to this mighty well of 
song which were soon, in 1785, to pour forth, in gratitude to Schil- 
ler’s Dresden friend Korner, the beautiful ‘‘Hymn to Joy.”’ 

Truth her mirrored rays projects, 

Joyful, on the inquiring mind; 

Joy the wanderer protects 

Who the path of right would find. 

High on Faith’s illumined hills 

Gallantly the banners wave, 

And with angel voice she trills 

Mid the choirs beyond the grave. 
In this poem the world and its inmates are transfigured by a 
kind of mystic joy. Schiller has transcended the theme of the 
Laura poems where love pervades all nature and is an impelling 
force to God. 

In 1782 Schiller had undertaken with several of his ambitious 
friends a poetic anthology after the manner of the poetic annuals 
flooding Germany at that time. Only asa personal document has 
it any value now. The seam in Schiller’s character —the ten- 
dency to cast a philosophic pose —is really disturbing to one’s 
ease of mind here. Born of a French mother, one Rousseau, he 
reflects as a kind of a youthful German Hamlet. As has been 
frequently pointed out, there is less of the seraphic mood and 
more of the doubting medicus in this collection. There is ever- 
present the Schiller strain: God and nature receive their share 
of dithyrambic utterance; Rousseau hasa panegyric; and heaven 
and hell are not left out of the flights of this German poet who 
would certainly have written the world’s greatest miracle plays 
had he lived three hundred years earlier. Here and there is a 
poem of real excellence. One of them, the ‘‘Funeral Phantasy,’’ 
an occasional poem on the death of young von Hoven, suggests 
the impressionistic lyric in its poetic word painting: 
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Pale, at its ghostly noon 

Pauses above the death-still wood the moon; 

The night-sprite sighing through the dim air stirs; 
The clouds descend in rain ; 

Mourning, the wan stars wane, 

Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres ! 
Haggard as spectres, vision-like and dumb, 

Dark with the pomp of Death, and moving slow, 
Towards that sad lair the pale Procession comes 
Where the Grave closes on the night below. 


Of all the poems in this collection the most famous are the 
erotic songs, the immediate object of which was Schiller’s piano- 
playing landlady —and a sentimental German widow at that — 
Frau Vischer. The value of these poems lies not in their artis- 
tic worth but in their biographical interest. The old saying that 
every laddie must have his lassie is here repeated. Thomas re- 
fers to them as a ‘‘needy Petrarca’’ and a “‘sufficient Laura.”’ 
There is small comfort in this association with the immortal lov- 
ers. One’s only comfort is in the insipid, milk-and-water passion 
that inspired them. A virile wish is almost father to the belief 
of some German scholars that the love was after all human. I 
cannot believe this, however. Of all the Platonic friendships in 
the history of letters this one has the least excuse. The fictitious 
love of Don Quijote was at least sacred. Schiller was impelled 
to these poems in part as Nollen in his recent volume of Schiller 
lyrics, says, ‘‘by the extravagantly idealizing dreams of a youth 
who has grown to manhood in monastic seclusion without the least 
experience of love;’’ in part by his desire to give poetic shape 
to a pastoral love formed from his readings in Italian and Span- 
ish literature of the Renaissance. 

These poems cannot be lightly dismissed by us. They are of 
great value to the Schiller student and no great harm is done to 
the reader of Schiller as his genius soon carried him beyond such 
dolce far niente sentiment. With them we turn a leaf in Schil- 
ler’s career; in them, a man of genius sowed his wild oats. 
That is all; and surely a very harmless way of doing it! The 
burden of proof will always lie with the Schiller biographer who 
tries to make anything else out of this collection of juvenilia. 
I fully realize that a good deal of poetic moonshine has been 
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thrown around Schiller, but it is still our joy that the white light 
of scholarship has failed to reveal a moral rot in him. Time 
heals all things, but it never yet succeeds in making us forget 
the frailties of our great men. The words of Mme. de Staél, 
who was certainly under no obligation to idealize Schiller, as 
everyone knows, must therefore be true: ‘‘In his youth he had 
been guilty of some vagaries of fancy, but with the strength of 
manhood he acquired that exalted purity which springs from 
great thoughts. He never had anything to do with the vulgar 
feelings. He lived, spoke and acted as if bad people did not 
exist; and when he portrayed them in his works, it was with 
more exaggeration and less depth than if he had known them. 
The bad presented themselves to his mind as an obstacle, as a 
physical scourge.’’ Sordid vice has no place in Schiller’s mas- 
terpieecs. Vice is here but a defect of character in some great 
soul, as ethical guilt that brings swiftly poetic justice. At the 
beginning of his career it is revealed in its ‘‘naked hideousness.’’ 
Schiller writing in this connection of ‘‘The Robbers’’ says: 
‘‘He who makes it his object to overthrow vice and to avenge 
religion, morality and social law upon their enemies must unveil 
vice in all its naked hideousness and bring it before the eyes of 
mankind in colossal size; he must himself wander temporarily 
through its nocturnal labyrinths and must be able to force him- 
self into states of feeling that revolt his soul by their unnatural- 
ness.’’ These are certainly unusual words for a lad but little 
past twenty! And we can all take him at his word, for if we do 
not admire the poet, we ‘‘respect the right-minded man.”’ 
Schiller’s next play, ‘‘Fiesco,’’ in 1782, is perhaps the only 
one that reads failure; it is certainly his noorest. Attracted at 
this time by the colossi of virtue and of vice and confused in his 
historical authorities he has depicted his hero now as a Brutus 
and now as a Catiline in his conspiracy against the Dorias of 
Genoa. The action is inconsistent and the catastrophe is not 
convincing. Of the many views offered to account for the in- 
consistencies the true one seems to me to be that Schiller had 
not yet progressed far enough as a student of history to reconcile 
the variance of his authorities. The play was, however, fine 
practice for Schiller. In time he will learn to grasp this con- 
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fused mass of details and opinions, to knit them into a running 
theme and to mass the people as a background so that the main 
characters spring, full-flushed with being, into their natural 
heritage, the carriers of the action. The revised stage version 
of ‘‘Fiesco’’ is a technical improvement. Schiller brought to 
this a better grasp of the possibilities of dramatic presentation. 
It is interesting in this connection to see how seriously he 
took this task of converting a literary drama into a stage play. 
Of his third play ‘‘Cabal and Love’’ he wrote early in May, 1783, 
to Reinwald: ‘“‘My Luise Miillerin (the earlier name for this 
play) drives me out of bed at five o’clock in the morning, 
To write with such solicitude for the theatre, so hastily because 
I am pressed for time, and yet without fault, is an art. But I 
feel that my ‘Louise’ isa gainer.’’ ‘‘Cabal and Love’’ is the 
best example in German of the eighteenth century tragedy of 
middle-class life which will pass by successive stages into the 
problem plays of Sardou, Ibsen, Pinero and Sudermann, or de- 
generate into American melodrama. The pit has always been 
moved by the lachrymose misfortunes of a pair of lovers separa- 
ted by the cruel barriers set up by the conventions of society, 
and there is nothing more quickening to the 4/asé atmosphere of 
the boudoir than the adventures of the same pair of lovers suc- 
cessfully handled in a thrilling romance. When the reaction 
set in against the dissolute French court, or the imitations there- 
of, in the eighteenth century, the conception of love, one of the 
most difficult factors to regulate in social economy, changed. 
From a debauch of lust it became a sentimental spree, full of 
cooings and bleatings. In the pastorals of the time, however, 
the wolf masqueraded in sheep’s attire as he has been doing since 
the time of A%sop at least. The eighteenth century pretended 
not to know this and with the advent of Rousseau got up a very 
good make-believe. Cupid levelled caste and blighted class pre- 
judice in a way to make the Terrorists of the Bloody Days blush 
withenvy. Schiller’s ‘‘Cabal and Love’ was in the spirit of this 
change. Although one of the most realistic of Schiller’s plays, 
it was a social myth, prompted by this hopeful idealism. Nev- 
ertheless, the play acts, and that is after all the real test. It af- 
fords Schiller a splendid vent whereby, as in ‘‘The Robbers,’’ he 
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might air his sense of injustice in the poiltical and social infa- 
mies of the petty courts and capitals. Ferdinand von Walter, 
like Karl Moor, Don Carlos, Max Piccolomini and Mortimer, is 
a fervid young enthusiast doomed by his myopic idealism. There 
is this difference: the last three are informed with the directive 
force in Schiller’s dream-world, viz., activity,— paradoxical as 
that may seem. Schiller at his later period would have had Fer- 
dinand act with a manlier and more forceful vigor in the face of 
a corrupt father and base intrigue. Despite the germ of artis- 
tic self-restraint that shows itself now and then, how painful is 
the contrast between the lemonade catastrophe and the end of 
Max, Mortimer and Don Cesar who seek in a glorious death the 
logical end of a tragic career. The contrast is just as painful, 
however, between Schiller’s life at the period of ‘‘Cabal and 
Love’’ and that of ‘‘Wallenstein’’ and ‘‘Mary Stuart.’’ By this 
latter date he had become the colleague of Korner, Wieland and 
Goethe, and had given enduring form to his aspirations by the 
study of history and philosophy. 

Not far from the main avenues of Leipzig, in the little suburb 
of Gohlis, stands to-day a very simple but picturesque German 
cottage in which one loves to dwell in pleasant retrospect as he 
lives over again his visits to Germany’s great men of letters. 
Here Schiller took up his abode in response to Korner’s rather 
sentimental invitation; and here he made his entry into the 
great-world, beginning this career of a ‘‘right-minded man”’ that 
not even illness and poverty could stay. Korner’s generous 
and unsolicited offer of friendship was most timely. Would 
Schiller have done as much in literature without it? One cannot 
say. He would certainly have continued to write! But how 
much and how enduring this contribution would have been, it 
is most difficult tosay. The query is altogether idle. We should 
be grateful for the unexpected blessings that came to this man 
whose very nature yearned for friendship. Korner through the 
association of his name with Schiller’s has been given his reward. 

The note of friendship runs through Schiller’s philosophic 
poems; it is as the motif ina Wagnerian opera. Once before, 
during the Bauerbach idyll, he thought he had found in the mus- 
ty librarian of Meiningen his spiritual complement, but he did 
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not even find a steadfast friend. In this case Schiller’s disap- 
pointment came too late — Reinwald married his sister Christoph- 
ine. Weare grateful to Reinwald, who had no marked predilec- 
tion for the sentimental friendship odes of the Klopstockian 
school, for the following entry in his diary which shows how 
great must have been Schiller’s charm of mind at this time: ‘‘To- 
day Schiller opened his heart to me and I found him worthy to 
be called my friend. I do not beleive that I have given my con- 
fidence toan unworthy man. He hasan extraordinary mind and 
I believe that Germany will some day name his name with pride’ 
—one of the best things, be it said in passing, that Reinwald 
ever uttered. 


Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 
Eines Freundes Freund zu sein, 
Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 
Mische seinen Jubel ein! 
Ja, wer auch nur eine Seele 
Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund ! 
Und wer’s nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Weinend sich aus diesem Bund ! 
An die Freude. 


Out of the fullness of his heart, the joy of his soul, Schiller 
penned these lines in the first flush of this budding friendship 
with Korner. They are not naive. It isa song of sentiment, but 
it is the sentiment heard in the song of birds and running brooks. 
On the day after their memorable meeting in July, Schiller re- 
viewed for Korner in a letter sent to Dresden his spiritual life 
in replica. He spoke confidently of a glorious future that awaited 
him after an inglorious past ‘‘misused through the most unfor- 
tunate waste of energy;’’ confessed that nature’s intention with 
him had been thwarted through lack of a proper education, the 
“‘adverse humor of fate’’ and his own self. ‘‘Deeply, my best 


of friends,’ he writes, ‘‘did I feel all that, and . . . head 
and heart united in a Herculean vow to make good the past and 
begin anew the noble race to the highest goal. . . . Heaven 


has strangely brought us together, but in our friendship it shall 
have wrought a miracle.’’ Schiller conceded, of course, in his 
manly impulse, too much to Korner in this letter of deepest sen- 
timent. His association with Korner did not work a miracle 
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even as modern miracles go. Das Wunder ist nie geschehen. Still 
in daily intercourse with Korner in his beautiful villa at Losch- 
witz where high converse on the beautiful thoughts that move 
men’s minds and stir their souls and later in that rare correspond- 
ence with Korner, we have one of the most inspiring book of let- 
ters in the world’s literature. Schiller developed that state of 
mind and soul which alone was to make possible his friendship 
with Goethe. 

Schiller’s change of environment brought no immediate change 
in his critical judgment. The second number of the 7ha/ia, the 
publication of which had been delayed so long through lack of 
money, contained several things of Schiller’s earlier period. No- 
table among these were the two poems “‘Resignation’’ and ‘‘Rad- 
icalism,’’ and scenes from ‘‘Don Carlos.’’ Not yet, however, 
did Schiller show that this splendid offspring of his dramatic 
imagination was waiting for the impulse of a real friendship at 
Dresden, although there is an undernote prescient of this change. 
We have already spoken of the ‘‘Hymn to Joy,’’ and Schiller’s 
noble pair of humanitarian dreamers in ‘‘Don Carlos’ are in the 
process of being created. 

History was first to possess Schiller. The importance of great 
historic movements took hold of him; his very being throbbed 
to the doings of the mighty leaders that loom large against an 
historic background. His reading was at first desultory and his 
interest of the kind that attracted Carlyle. It was not so much 
the facts of history as the ideas imminent in historic movements 
that appealed to him. Korner’s philosophic interests did not at 
first engage Schiller’s attention, although their talk had a decided 
philosophic tinge. The first fruit of this was ‘‘The Letters of 
Julius and Raphael,’’ under which guise Schiller and Korner dis- 
course ina mystic rather than an enlightened manner on the 
great-hearted humanitarianism of the eighteenth century. In 
the summer of 1787, just before Schiller left Dresden for Wei- 
mar, something was published, however, that clearly reflects the 
spiritual gain which came to Schiller from Korner, viz., ‘‘Don 
Carlos.’’ 

This is not the place to discuss the many inconsistencies in 
this drama that had risen through the great spiritual change in 
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Schiller during the long period of its construction. Schiller has 
accounted for this in his ‘‘Don Carlos’ Letters’’ as follows: 
‘‘What had mainly attracted me at first, attracted me less later 
on, and at last hardly at all. Carlos himself had declined in my 
favor, for no other reason perhaps than that I had outgrown him, 
and for the opposite reason the Marquis of Posa had taken his 
place.’’ Schiller had first planned a problem play in the spirit 
of ‘‘Cabal and Love.’’ As the meaning of life became clearer to 
him and his conception of society more sane, the passion of Don 
Carlos lost its hold on him and in its place there entered a marked 
sympathy for King Philip. Out of this change grew Schiller’s 
Marquis Posa, whom Schiller created in response to the King’s 
demand for a man and the imperative necessity of having some 
protagonist worthy to represent his new ideals of freedom and 
enlightenment. To the passing reader or spectator the incon- 
sistencies are not striking. By his splendid dramatic skill he 
succeeded in giving a unity to this play that Goethe never suc- 
ceeded in giving to ‘‘Faust.’’ Already in the third act where is 
given some of the noblest idealism of the eighteenth century the 
subsequent career of Posa is suggested; and here Schiller rises 
to the height of unexampled genius when Posa, deceived and dis- 
appointed in the King, gives a burst of glory to the closing 
career of Don Carlos and enables Schiller to pay a debt of grati- 
tude to Korner. 

The Korner blood is easily recognized in this idealist Posa 
who insisted upon the righteous leavening of the mass by a right- 
eous personal activity. This is the dominant note in the work 
of Herder, Goethe, Kant, Korner and Schiller. Renunciation, 
great and noble deeds of a free and enlightened humanity, they 
preached alike but practiced according to their temperaments. 
Any other conception of Posa seems to me impossible. Thomas 
calls him an incalculable mystery and a traitor from the begin- 
ning. Such enlightened criticism is fairly maddening in its 
chastened perspicuity. Posa is a mystery and seemingly inex- 
plicable because he is made to become the carrier of the action 
only with the fourth act. The vlay despite its beautiful sono- 
rous verse — Schiller’s first attempt in the classic form of Ger- 
many’s drama — is too complicated to give the artistic pleasure 
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that Schiller’s later masterpieces give. Nevertheless, the play 
is significantly near ‘‘Wallenstein,’’ the first of Schiller’s cycle 
of dramatic masterpieces. To see how much ‘‘Don Carlos’’ is in 
advance, the herald of Germany’s beautiful classic drama, one has 
only to compare it with a few of the stage successes of the day, 
viz., Iffland’s Die Jager, 1785, and Die Hagestolzen, 1791, and with 
the Storm and Stress chivalry plays like Torring’s Agnes Bern- 
auerin, 1780, Babo’s Otto von Wittelsbach, 1782, and Soden’s 
Inez de Castro, 1784. 

On going to Weimar shortly after he finished ‘‘Don Carlos,’’ 
Schiller learned that some one had read the play before the select 
circle that assembled at the esthetic teas of the Dowager Duch- 
ess. The criticism was most unfavorable and Schiller was not 
cordially received. Goethe was absent in Italy and Wieland 
deserted him. Schiller thought of leaving Weimar at once; 
but after a short visit with Reinhold at Jena he decided to re- 
main in Weimar and devote his attention to the serious study of 
history, as Reinhold had suggested the possibility of a profess- 
orship in this subject at Jena. There also was a change in the 
attitude towards ‘‘Don Carlos’’ and its author. Cupid also had 
a hand in this, as we shall see. 

On returning to Weimar in late autumn from a visit to his 
sister at Meiningen Schiller had met at Rudolstadt, Charlotte 
von Lengefeld whose memory is as dear to the German lover of 
letters and home as that of Queen Louise is to the German pa- 
triot. The love that was to grow from this passing acquaintance 
was the anchorage that Schiller needed. Philosophic by bent, 
introspective by nature, Schiller had had too many unnatural 
ties in his sentimental friendships. Under date of January, 1788, 
he reveals his great need to Korner: ‘‘You do not know how 
desolate my soul is, how dark my mind. . . . Ineedamedi- 
um through which I can enjoy the other blessings. Friendship, 
taste, truth and beauty will produce a greater effect upon me 
when a continual succession of sweet, beneficent, domestic feel- 
ings attune me to joy and warm up my torpid being.’’ Of the 
change wrought in Schiller through his daily contact with Lotte 
during the long summer idyll of that year we have the following 
poetic but faithful account of an eye witness, Lotte’s sister, 
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Karoline: ‘‘When we saw him coming to our house in the shim- 
mer of the sunset, a bright ideal life disclosed itself te our inner 
sense. Lofty seriousness and the light, gracious winsomeness of 
a pure and open soul were always present in Schiller’s conversa- 
tion. . . Schiller became calmer, clearer; his appearance and 
his character more winsome, his mind more averse to those fantas- 
tic views of life which he had hitherto not been able to banish.’’ 

This summer idyll was Hellenic in deed as well as 
name. The study of Greek which modern culture is beginning 
to recognize as a most wholesome source of inspiration was seri- 
ously begun by Schiller. There is more than the Hellenism of 
Winckelmann in the ‘‘Gods of Greece.’’ This poem is elegiac 
in tone, a mournful but manly lament for the “‘glory that was 
Greece,’’ for the days of sensuous realism. 


Schéne Welt wo bist du?—Kehre wieder, 
Holdes Blitenalter der Natur! 
Ach! Nur in dem Feenland der Lieder, 
Lebt noch deine goldne Spur. 
Die Gétter Griechenlands. 


In the poem usually associated with this, ‘‘The Artists,’’ we 
see how man, led on by the guardian goddess Beauty, enters into 
the realm of knowledge. Through the sense of the truly beauti- 
ful he creates an art world that becomes in its turn an intellect- 
ual and moral stimulus. 

In the midst of many plans which more or less concerned the 
study of Greek literature, Schiller was officially notified in 
December, 1788, that he had been appointed extraordinary 
professor at Jena without salary. The offer fairly staggered 
him, despite the willing ear that he had earlier turned to Rein- 
hold’s suggestion. It took him away from the pleasant path to 
Greece, and he had some misgivings as to his ability. Out of 
one of his favorite books he wrote: ‘‘Nevertheless I think like 
Sancho Panza with respect to his governorship: ‘To whom God 
gives an office, to him He gives understanding; and when I have 
my island I shall rule it like a nabob.’’’ It was the path to 
Lotte von Lengefeld, however, and Schiller decided to take it 
and trust to her beneficent counsel to guide him true. In May 
he began his lectures and became at once the most popular pro- 
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fessor, but instead of a gold-headed cane he got a serenade. In 
February, 1790, Hofrat Professor Schiller realized the ardent 
wish of having a wife whom he might call his own. History 
now meant home and the cheer of conjugal love to Schiller — 
call it bread and butter existence if you will— and he began his 
work with the ardor of a young doctor of philosophy. That is 
all, however, that Schiller had in common with a modern doctor 
of philosophy in history. Schiller’s conception of history and 
its methods were those of his time, although, like Goethe in sci- 
ence, both men were in advance and pointed to the subsequent 
splendid contributions in their respective fields. An expert in his- 
tory would not go, of course, to Schiller’s contributions for facts. 
Schiller began, for example, his history of the Dutch Republic 
without knowing Dutch or Spanish, and his interest in the 
Thirty Years’ War waned as soon as Wallenstein and Gustav 
Adolphus were out of the way. Schiller was impelled by the 
spirit of cosmopolitanism when he depicted his demiurgic he- 
roes in the marches of human progress. Schiller’s imagination 
stood him in good stead. His work is more in the spirit of the 
English historians and Carlyle’s interest in Schiller may have 
something to do with this. Schiller’s earlier conception of his- 
tory which had been given marked illustration in his earlier plays 
was that this was more the work of individual men of power than 
of the Zettgetst working through masses of men. In his later 
plays the mass is given increasing importance from the Lager of 
Wallenstein, the chorus in Die Braut von Messina to the Folk epi- 
sode in Wilhelm Tell. This earlier Storm and Stress conception 
was already on the wane by 1786 when he wrote Korner, anent the 
Thirty Years’ War, ‘‘How many real men came forth from that 
night!’’ His two great contributions to history, ‘“The Revolt 
of the Netherlands,’’ 1787, and ‘‘The Thirty Years’ War,’’ begun 
in 1790, reveal this dualistic treatment. In his inaugural ad- 
dress at Jena he points the way to modern historical methods. 
In this discourse upon universal history the influence of Kant is 
plainly seen. One marvels at the splendid courage and freedom 
of this self-taught historian when he told those young men at 
Jena that ‘‘history saves us from an exaggerated admiration of 
agety and from a childish longing for the past.’’ He told 
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them further that man can only attain the highest perfectability 
by altruistic effort; that reason which is law for the whole should 
triumph over instinct which is right for the individual; that all 
individual calamities are the necessary conditions of race pro- 
gress. 

Schiller has passed far beyond Rousseau and looks from the 
vantage ground of Homer, Herder and Kant, with the poise 
and the candor of the philosophic mind, upon all those emo- 
tional catastrophes in the development of the race which 
stand for rational improvement. ‘‘If now,’’ he says, ‘‘we 
regard the voice of God which forbade the tree of knowl- 
edge as simply the voice of instinct warning man away from 
this tree, then the eating of the fruit becomes merely a de- 
fection from instinct, that is, the first manifestation of ra- 
tional independence, the origin of moral being; and this defec- 
tion from instinct, which brought moral evil into the world, but 
at the same time made moral good possible, was incontestably 
the happiest and greatest event in the history of mankind.’’ It 
is in line with such a conception that Schiller saw that the way 
of the Reformation was paved by the Crusades. ‘‘Granted,’’ he 
writes in a preface to a work on the ‘‘Knights of Malta,’’ ‘‘that 
the period of the Crusades was a long and sad stagnation of cul- 
ture, and even a return to barbarism; still humanity had clearly 
never before been so near to its highest dignity as it was then,— 
if indeed it is a settled doctrine that the essence of man’s digni- 
ty is the subordination of his feelings to his ideas.”’ 

In the winter of 1790-1791 Schiller had a severe illness with 
the effects of which he was to battle for fifteen long years and 
from which, in the prime of life, he was finally carried away. It 
was a darker period for Schiller than that from which Kérner 
saved him. Again generous friends came tohisaid. Baggesen, 
the Danish poet, had become acquainted with Schiller in Jena 
and on his return home had created a Schiller cult. Among 
Schiller’s admirers were a Count Schimmelman and the Duke of 
Holstein-Augustenburg. Their great grief on hearing of the ru- 
mored death of Schiller turned to great joy and showed itself 
practically in a gift to Schiller of a thousand thalers a year for 
three years. The gift carried with it no condition—only the 
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hope that Schiller would use this money in the recovery of his 
health and the restoration of his lofty mind and great soul which 
gave such rich promise at this time in German thought. With 
no distress about money matters, the.calm and leisurely pursuit 
of philosophy gave him self-assurance and an unusual imagina- 
tive breadth and freedom. 

The esthetic writings of this period, in many respects the 
most remarkable critical work of the period, his lofty philosophic 
poems and moral ballads and his series of splendid dramas reveal 
the touch of the artist that had found himself through the deed 
and wide outlook that he had gained. The clear and sane vision, 
the higher artistic objectivity and philosophic freedom set Schil- 
ler free and made the man of talent an universal genius. 

How different this all is to-day! One cannot but feel that our 
workers in art and letters are burning themselves out before their 
time. Schiller’s career can be an object lesson to our day if we 
but heed it. I know of nothing more to the point in confessional 
letters than the following to Korner written at the time of this 
period of leisure: ‘‘Really it is only in art itself that I feel my 
strength. In theorizing I have to plague myself all the while 
about principles. There I am only a dilettante. But it is pre- 
cisely for the sake of artistic creation that I wish to philosophize. 
Criticism must repair the damage it has done me, and it has 
done me great damage indeed; for I miss in myself these many 
years that boldness, that living fire that was mine before I knew 
arule. Now I see myself in the act of creating and fashioning; 
I observe the play of inspiration and my imagination works less 
freely, since it is conscious of being watched. But if I once reach 
the point where artistic procedure becomes natural, like edu- 
cation for the well-nurtured man, then my fancy will get back its 
old freedom and know no bounds but those of its own making.”’ 
And so, as has been said, it was destined to be. During this pe- 
riod he planned the literary magazine Die Horen, which was to be 
the vehicle of Schiller’s larger conception of life, letters and art, 
and was to serve to bring about that long delayed rapprochement 
of Goethe and Schiller. Here again let us go back one hundred 
years and quote for our great gain from the Announcement of 
this magazine, if we are to come again soon into our heritage lost 
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in the misdirected stress of recent days. ‘‘The more the minds 
of men are excited,’’ he says, ‘‘shut in and subjugated by the nar- 
row instincts of the present, the more urgent is a general and 
higher interest in that which is purely human and superior to all 
influences of the time; an interest which shall set men free again 
and unite the politically divided world under the banner of truth 
and beauty.’’ 

Schiller’s earlier notions of zsthetics he had gotten from Gar- 
ve’s translation of Ferguson’s ‘‘Institutes,’’ based on Schaftes- 
bury’s theory that there is no line of demarcation between the 
moral and the esthetic. In this book we read ‘‘that the most 
natural beauty in the world is moral truth.’’ Schiller was later to 
come around to this by quite a different road. He was first to 
begin by giving overemphasis to beauty; his study of Greek led 
him to this. In ‘‘The Artists’’ he showed how hateful to him 
was the vulgar and transient and how great was his love for the 
ideal of a perfect culture. 

It is impossible to examine here all of the essays written by 
Schiller from 1792 to 1795 in which he set forth his theory 
of beauty and gave on the whole a fairly practicable system of 
esthetics. Schiller had not gone far in the study of Kant before 
he saw that he could not accept Kant’s view of zsthetics, at least 
as Kant expressed it. In the essay ‘‘Grace and Dignity’’ he 
sought to reconcile the latter’s ‘‘duty’’ with the nature of art and 
grace. In this essay we have the ideal of a higher humanity 
which, informed by these two forces, has risen to moral freedom. 
Schiller’s main principle was that beauty was ‘‘freedom in the 
appearance.’’ By this he reconciled law and freedom. We think 
an object is free in its manifestation, but it is subject to the laws 
of its kind, each special law being subject to an embracing high- 
erone. Of all Schiller’s esthetic treatises the best are ‘‘On 
Grace and Dignity,’’ 1793, ‘‘Letters on the Aisthetic Education 
of Man,”’ 1795, and ‘‘On Naive and Sentimental Poetry,’’ 1795- 
1796. In the first of these he writes: ‘‘ Virtue is an instinct for 
duty. Nature herself by making man a spiritual-sensual being, 
that is, a man, enjoined upon him not to separate what she uni- 
ted, even in the purest manifestations of his divine self not to 
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forget his sensual self, and to beware of basing the triumph of 
the one upon the defeat of the other. . . . A beautiful soul 
we call a state where the moral sentiment has taken possession 
of all the emotions to such a degree that it may unhesitatingly 
commit the guidance of life to the instinct without running the 
risk of conflicting with its decisions.’’ In his ‘‘Azsthetic Let- 
ters’’ he shows that this state of perfection can only be attained 
in the striving for beauty. A one-sided development begets only 
a special fitness. Schiller reveals his Hellenized attitude to the 
highest degree in these lines: ‘‘The artist who creates, the pub- 
lic who sympathetically receive the beautiful perform a service 
for society far greater than the so-called public services of the av- 
erage diplomat and politician.’’ If Schiller had stopped here we 
might look upon him as an idle dreamer, but there is a cogent 
and practicable urgency in the following appeal: ‘‘These repre- 
sentatives of the beautiful are workers for an ideal society which, 
although it may ever remain unrealized, is bound to exist, even 
as a mere postulate, a cleansing and exalting influence upon so- 
ciety as it is; just as the idea of an invisible church has inspired 
far nobler movements and brought about far greater revolutions 
in the history of religious life than all ecclesiastical institutions 
taken together.’’ In the essay ‘‘On Naive and Sentimental Po- 
etry,’’ we learn that this tendency towards a complete humanity 
is expressed in the history of literature. Certain races, nations, 
schools and individuals have at certain times represented this 
harmony of life as actual or as a goal to be striven for. Greek 
civilization at its best was naive; it represented this harmony 
between the instinct and the reason. ‘‘In harmony with him- 
self,’’ Schiller writes, ‘‘and happy in the consciousness of his full 
humanity, the Greek had no incentive to go beyond himself in 
order to assimilate the outer world to his own image; while we 
moderns, at war with ourselves and disappointed in our experi- 
ences of humanity, have no more urgent desire than to flee from 
ourselves.’” Modern poetry is therefore sentimental; modern 
man is either elegiac, full of regret for his lost state of harmony, 
or, moved by mighty desire, aspires to recover it. Among the 
several poets who, at their best, may be considered naive are 
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Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe; Schiller himself is to be consid- 
ered sentimental. 

The coupled names of Goethe and Schiller bring us to a friend- 
ship over which we love to linger. How they kept apart for 
several years, apparently through wilful misunderstanding; how 
Goethe was annoyed on his return from Italy to find Schiller 
famous through a play the sentiment of which he had out- 
grown, how Schiller despaired of their ever coming together, all 
this is told with great detail in the literary histories. After their 
first meeting in Rudolstadt, September 1788, when Goethe’s so- 
journ in Italy had given him the fullest development of his cen- 
tury’s idea of beauty, Schiller wrote Korner as follows; ‘‘He 
(Goethe) is so far in advance of me,— not so much in years but 
in self-development and experience of life — that we shall never 
come together. . . . His world is not mine; our ways of 
looking at things seem essentially different.’’ Schiller’s train- 
ing for the next seven years at a time when Goethe was appar- 
ently resting under his laurels — really absorbed by the details 
of his official life at Weimar — was to give him a similar outlook, 
viewed of course with a different temperament. An accident 
was destined to bring them together; a law of nature, as potent 
as that of love, was to knit forever this friendship based on mu- 
tual complementary needs. Goethe was to inspire Schiller in the 
creation of his dramatic masterpieces and Schiller was to urge 
Goethe to resume work on ‘‘Faust’’ and encourage him with 
Hermann und Dorothea and Wilhelm Meister. By their com- 
mon work in the Xenten they were to purge and purify the intel- 
lectual atrnosphere of Germany; and in their beautiful ballads 
were to give the norm for this literary form to the ballad-loving 
race. They were, as Thomas well says, to “‘set their stamp up- 
on the culture of their time, create a new ideal of letters and of 
life, and enrich their country’s literature with a number of mas- 
terpieces which -have since furnished food and inspiration to 
countless myriads.” 

Of all Schiller’s work at this time, Goethe’s influence can be 
best seen in the poems, particularly the ballads. Schiller never 
did nor could acquire the warm sensuous qualities of Goethe’s 
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poetry. His poetry, however, while still intellectually serious, 
lost its metaphysical tone and became more plastic and dramatic. 
There is a moralizing tendency in all of his poems, in some less 
than in others, but they are about as objective as Schiller could 
become. Poems like Der Genius, Der Tanz, Die Wiirde der 
Frauen, Die Macht des Gesangs, Der Spastergang — now light 
and graceful, now swept along by a mighty rhetoric, now attuned 
to a mighty pathos —are but the refrain of the essay on ‘Grace 
and Dignity.’’ The lyrics in Wilhelm Tell, occasional passages 
in Die Braut von Messina have an artistic objectivity; Schiller 
nowhere reveals the artlessness of Goethe and Heine. Of Goethe 
Heine said: ‘‘Nature wished to know how she looked, and she 
created Goethe!’’ Not so with Schiller. In him Nature em- 
bodied the conscious endeavor of art, of moral purpose. We 
miss in him that childlike simplicity which is the hallmark of 
the highest poetic genius. ‘‘But we also feel,’’ says Kuno 
Francke, ‘‘what Beethoven must have felt when ‘The Hymn to 
Joy’ inspired him to one of his sublimest symphonic achieve- 
ments; that there is a strength of spiritual vision, even in the 
most abstruse and esoteric of Schiller’s conceptions, which gives 
to them a moral suggestiveness and perspective as is to be found 
only in the work of the few great men destined to be leaders of 
mankind towards the ideal life.’’ 

Both Goethe and Schiller as we have seen sought to bring the 
spirit of Greek life and art into modern times. The first serious 
result with Goethe was Hermann und Dorothea; with Schiller it 
was Wallenstein, a masterpiece of which the great Goethe said: 
‘so great that nothing can be compared with it.’’ Into it Schil- 
ler put the best that the study of history, philosophy and Greek 
poetry had given him. There is much in it that shows the sim- 
plicity of the Greeks; still more that hints at the deep mysteries 
of modern life. It is a character play like Shakespeare’s master- 
pieces ; the fate of the protagonist hangs on his self-will and that 
queer force called destiny which so tangles human propositions 
and divine or outward dispositions. The play is interwoven with 
beautiful lyric touches and the characters reveal the hand of one 
who has learned his lessons from life. 
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Wallenstein was completed in the spring of 1799. In Decem- 
ber of that year Schiller was called to Weimar to assist Goethe 
in the direction of the Ducal Theatre. In the summer of the fol- 
lowing year he finished his tragedy of the Scottish Queen, which 
is technically his best play and is considered by many as the 
most beautiful tragedy ever represented on the German stage. 
Again we have an artistic expression of Schiller’s ideal of life, 
viz., the struggle in a woman’s soul between heavenly and earthly 
ties. 

**Mary Stuart’’ has here and there suggestions and flashes of 
the Romantic cult prevailing at the time Schiller wrote it. Here 
it might be said in passing that Schiller was not an impressionable 
man, and yet he was touched like Goethe by the tendencies of 
the different periods through which he passed. ‘‘One must not 
become the slave of any general concept,’’ he wrote Goethe in 
July, 1800, ‘‘but have the courage to invent a new form for each 
new matter and keep the type-idea flexible in one’s mind.’’ Schil- 
ler was thinking of ‘‘The Maid of Orleans’’ when he wrote these 
words, but it was nevertheless an apology for a drama that was 
as distinctly Romantic as the next one was to be Hellenic. This 
was no idle fancy of an hour with Schiller. In Maria Stuart, 
nay, even in Wallenstein, are passages which reveal Schiller’s 
tribute to the love of mystic beauty and the thrill of great emo- 
tions. The speeches of Max, of Mortimer and Don Cesar are 
distinctly romantic. The cult of the Blue Flower, however, 
could have had no lasting hold on Schiller; and had ‘‘The Bride 
of Messina’’ not followed in the wake of ‘‘The Maid of Orleans’’ 
Schiller would never be classed by posterity with the men that 
lived in the ‘‘light that never was on sea or land’’ despite the 
sentiment expressed in the following lines which Schiller sent to 
a Professor Siivern at the time of the shaping of ‘‘The Maid of 
Orleans’’ : ‘Our tragedy must endeavor to stir and uplift the feel- 
ings, but not to resolve them into calm. Beauty is for a happy 
race; an unhappy race one must seek to move by sublimity.”’ 

Romantic liberty gives Schiller his action, his characterization 
and atmosphere in ‘‘The Maid of Orleans.’’ After reading this 
play, although the technique is faultless, one is not prepared for 
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the next tragedy, which is, as most critics readily admit, as true 
to the spirit of the Greek play as a modern play can well be. 
With the medizeval theme of the hostile brothers and suggestions 
taken from various plays, Schiller succeeded through the use of 
certain technical, rhetorical and atmospheric elements that savor 
of the Greek in building a modern play that creates the illusion 
of one out of the days of Pericles. Criticism has been at variance 
as to the merits of this play since its advent on the stage of Wei- 
mar in March, 1803. The battle has been waged around a tech- 
nical point and does not concern us. The ill-starred fate-chil- 
dren that the play begot have run their course, assisted by Plateu 
and others. We have left to us this finest flower of Schiller’s 
inspired poetic genius. The stage has been ennobled by it. 
With its lofty wisdom, its beautiful diction, its noble form and 
restrained feeling, it will ever appeal to a cosmopolitan culture. 

Schiller closed his career as he began with a political play, the 
inspiration of which is freedom. But how different, says one 
critic, is the wild-eyed bacchante of the earlier day and the deco- 
rous muse of Wilhelm Tell! Were we have not the blind self-as- 
sertion of the Storm and Stress play, but there is revealed the 
calm self-mastery of a forceful mass, a lofty and serene folk-des- 
tiny working its end in and through its enlightened representa- 
tives. 

With Wilhelm Tell our little life draws toa close. Schiller 
never lived to see the end of those splendid plans and half-com- 
pleted projects like ‘‘Warbeck’’ and ‘‘Demetrius,’’ but passed 
away in the afternoon of the ninth of May, 1805, in the little 
room of the Schiller house, just around the corner from the 
stately edifice of the stately Goethe. This may seem like an un- 
necessary association; if it were, I should deeply regret it. Far 
be it from me to detract from the merits of Germany’s great man. 
Schiller has had to suffer so much at the hands of the critics from 
this very association, however. In their cold, pitiless way they 
so often, when judging Schiller’s work, fail to look in at this un- 
pretentious house where death came to carry away, long before 
his time, Goethe’s helpmate and a man in every sense his peer. 
Schiller has always been the idol of the German people and it is a 
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grateful acknowledgement that scholars are making in their recent 
tributes to his genius and noble aspirations. A Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare or Goethe does not come among us every year! 
Small praise it be to detract from the merits of the lesser genius- 
es because they do not always attain the object of their aspira- 
tion. To Scherer and Grimm we owe largely the misunderstand- 
ing as to Schiller’s purpose and message that grew up in Ger- 
many and spread from Strassburg and Berlin to other countries. 
Many of us are the heirs of this cumulative condemnation in 
criticism. Germany, however, awoke and became alive to its 
monstrous error; for, as Calvin Thomas says in writing of Schil- 
ler’s first play, ‘‘Extravagant it is, no doubt; but while there 
are always hundreds of critics in the world who can see that and 
say it more or less cleverly, there is but one man in a century 
who can write such scenes.’’ At the moment of greatest depre- 
ciation in Germany when it seemed as if Schiller must descend 
from the Rietschl statue, robbed of his well-earned laurels through 
an extravagant Goethe worship, sane and wholesome Gottfried 
Keller, far off in Switzerland, wrote, ‘‘If this exaggeration of 
Goethe at the expense of Schiller continues, I’ll form a conspi- 
racy.’’ Noconspiracy was necessary; and out of this grievous 
time came a host of young men deploring their defection. Fore- 
most among these was Otto Brahm, whose words I shall quote in 
closing in order to give what I believe will always be the final 
estimate of this man of whom the sculptor Dannecker said: ‘‘The 
godlike man stands continually before my eyes. I will make him 
lifelike. Schiller must live in sculpture as a colossal form. I 
intend an apotheosis.’’ Brahm’s words are these: ‘‘Asa student 
I was a Schiller-hater. I make this preliminary confession not 
because I attach personal importance to it, but because on the 
contrary I think I see in my attitude one that is typical of our 
time. Every one of us, it seems to me, travels this road. After 
a period of early veneration which is awakened in us by tradition 
and by the earliest impressions of youth, there comes, as a reac- 
tion against an uncritical overestimate and under the influence 
of changed ideals of art, a defection from Schiller which parades 
itself in a one-sided and unhistorical emphasis of his weak points. 
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Then gradually this negative attitude corrects itself to a positive 
one, and we recognize the folly of that young-and-verdant bump- 
tiousness which would think of consigning the greatest of Ger- 
man dramatists to the realms of the dead. And nowat last, aft- 
er it has passed through doubt, our enthusiasm is imperishable; 
with clear eye we look up to the greatness of the man, and to the 
splendid model for all intellectual work which is exhibited in that 
life of passionate striving for the ideal.’’ 


GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT. 


The University of the South. 


THE CHARACTERS IN VICTOR HUGO’S ‘‘HERNANI”’ 


SECOND PAPER! 


Don Ruy Gomez, the principal antagonist or opposing force 
in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Hernani,’’ is, like the hero, a complex indi- 
vidual man, having contradictory qualities. He is represented 
in the drama as a man of varied experience and of numerous char- 
acteristics. He is proud, bombastic, loquacious, inquisitive, 
impulsive, melancholy, jealous, revengeful, inexorable, avid of 
honor, lover-like, sympathetic, courteous, loyal, given to hospi- 
tality, and possessed of a high sense of honor. We are also in- 
formed as to his age, physical qualities, political position, and 
social standing. He is more than sixty years old, and has not 
enough hair on his head to fill the hand of the executioner. 
Though old and rich, he would give all he has for youth, if only 
to be a shepherd of the fields. Though his body is withered 
and head bowed, his soul is young, for there are never, he de- 
clares, any wrinkles in the heart, which is always young and can 
always bleed. He is count and grandee of the Castle of Figuére, 
high counsellor of Aragon, and Duke of Pastrafia. The old duke 
is proud of his old ancestral name of Silva, on which there is no 
stain. Heis the uncle and betrothed of Dojia Sol, who lives 
with him in his castle. This feeble and venerable old man is 
rich and lives ina patriarchal state far from the court. Princes 
and pilgrims visit his castle, seek his counsel, obtain his sympa- 
thy, and enjoy his splendid hospitality. 

The character of the old duke is striking and subtle. At times 
it appears more lyric or epic than dramatic. It represents an 
older heroism, when men were possessed of honor and loyalty. 
It evokes the good old times of the great old men before the de- 
cadence of youth. It recalls the heroic manners and virtues of 
the Cornelian heroes. The old knight is proud of his ancestors 
who honored old men, protected girls, and were never guilty of 
treachery. His artificial pride, as seen in the famous portrait 
scene, recalls the lofty Spanish family pride exhibited by the 
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Prince of Aragon, in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ who, in choos- 
ing his casket, said: 


I will not jump with common spirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 


As long, however, as Gomez makes love or any other passion 
yield to his feudal pride, we feel that he is great and deserving 
of our sympathy. 

The old duke is in love with Dojia Sol, his niece, who does 
not return his love. The melancholy love of the rejected old lord 
is touching. His love is not ludicrous, it is a weakness. While 
the love of the old man is lyrical and rhetorical, at the same time 
it is natural and appropriate, for Gomez loves not like a young 
man but asanold man. He says that one is not master of one’s 
self when one is old and in love. While he would give all he 
possesses for youth, yet he maintains that his love is not change- 
able like that of frivolous young men. His love is not like some 
fragile toy; it is severe, deep, sure, paternal, friendly, solid as 
the oak of his ducal chair. Characteristically and pathetically 
he tells Dofia Sol that it would bea sacred work for her, a young 
girl, to care for him, an old man, that she would be to him an an- 
gel with a woman’s heart. With lyric fervor he declares that he 
loves her as one loves the aurora, or the flowers, or the skies, 
and that tosee her every day would be to hima perpetual feast. 
Such love as this, then, does not provoke our laughter, but rath- 
er excites our pity, and in that it is truly tragic. 

Don Ruy Gomez has also said that when one is old and in love, 
one is jealous. At first his jealousy is the touching jealousy of 
the discarded old lover, but when he learns that the king is his 
rival in love, his jealousy turns to hate and a desire for revenge. 
His passion then becomes epic, for there is no longer any strug- 
gle represented. He is first all love, then all hate. As soon as 
Gomez learns that Dojia Sol has been carried off by his royal ri- 
val, his hatred becomes furious, and from that time on he thinks 
only of hate and revenge. He pursues the king until Carlos sur- 
renders Dofia Sol to Hernani, and then he relentlessly pursues 
the bandit until Hernani is dead. As with Shylock money was 
nothing in comparison with revenge, so with the old duke the 
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desire for vengeance is stronger than his sense of honor. As 
the infamous Templar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, declared to Re- 
becca that he had broken many a law and many a commandment, 
but his word never, so Gomez lays fantastic stress upon one vir- 
tue at the expense of another, as when honor in the climax is 
made to yield to vengeance in the catastrophe. The old feudal 
lord wants the privilege of striking the fatal blow at the king, 
for nothing is sweeter to his eyes than to see one’s enemies 
brought low. Like one of the characters of Euripides, he regards 
revenge as the fairest prize the gods can bestow upon mankind. 

As soon as Gomez determines on revenge, he becomes terrible 
and inflexible, and his doings become mysterious. He adopts 
the mask of a black domino, in which he presents a spectre-like 
figure, whose step is like the step of the dead, whose eyes flash 
forth flames, whose journey is, as he himself confesses, not from 
hell but to hell, and whose voice is sepulchral. He becomes a 
sort of dark figure of destiny hovering in the background. In 
the final scene he becomes inexorable, exulting like a fiend over 
his victim, no touching appeals for mercy being able to move him 
in his determination not to yield. He forgets, until overtaken 
by remorse, that 


Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. 


Were the old duke not hedged about by certain redeeming qual- 
ities, his intense, passionate hatred and his Promethean inexor- 
ableness would make him a monster, a caricature. Gomez is not 
only jealous and revengeful, he is also courteous, loyal, given to 
hospitality, and possessed of a high sense of honor. The cour- 
tesy of the proud and dignified duke is seen when he recognizes 
that the king is one of the two young men he finds in the room 
of Dota Sol. Though appearances are against Carlos, Gomez, 
like a courtly gentleman of the old school, accepts the king’s 
doubtful explanation of his unexpected visit and promptly begs 
his pardon. In the portrait-scene he declares that the family of 
Silva has always been loyal. To him the rites of hospitality are sa- 
cred and inviolable, and he declares he would protect his guest 
even against the king. He entertains the king and welcomes 
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the pilgrim as his guest. Though the pilgrim-bandit has be- 
trayed his host by making love to Dofia Sol, who is supposed to 
be making preparation for her immediate marriage to her uncle, 
yet Gomez proves the sincerity of his former declaration in re- 
gard to the protection of his guest, by heroically offering to sur- 
render his own head rather than that of his ungrateful guest. 
A little later his sense of honor is severely tested by the king’s 
threat to carry off Dofia Solas a hostage. In melodramatic 
fashion his Castilian honor wins when he declares to the king, 
“*Take her and leave me honor.’’ Finally, however, in the catas- 
trophe, as has been indicated above, honor yields to revenge. 
Like Shylock, he holds his victim to his bond, and falls. 

While Hernani and Gomez are truly tragic characters, the for- 
mer meeting his tragic fate on account of an error of judgment, 
and the latter through a crime, the young king, Don Carlos, is 
portrayed as a comic character, passing from good to better, and 
as an imperfect character, passing from vice to goodness. The 
story of his life may be represented as an inclined plane, ending 
in complete security. His life, too, presents an antithesis — the 
profligate young king becoming the merciful mature emperor. 
He is also an individual with a definite history, experience, and 
character. His grandfather was a magnificent and powerful em- 
peror. His father was German and his mother Spanish. He 
is himself first king, then emperor. As king he is licentious, in- 
volved in various intrigues, surrounded by courtiers who profit 
by his distractions, and is engaged in a struggle with the band- 
its. He knows Latin imperfectly, possesses a vein of sardonic 
humor, indulges in swift repartees, carries on his intrigues in 
disguise, refuses to fight a duel with an inferior, pursues Her- 
nani himself, declares himself to be madly in love with the beau- 
tiful black eyes of Dofia Sol whom he tries to carry off by force, 
and is ambitious to become emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 
After his election as emperor, he accepts his new responsibilities 
seriously, changes his course of life, sacrifices love to duty and 
magnanimously pardons Hernani, to whom he restores Dofa Sol 
together with his titles and property. 

Nearly all the comic element of the drama is furnished by 
Carlos and his courtiers. The witty and sarcastic repartees of 
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Carlos, which recall those of Euripides and Shakespeare, are usu- 
ally clever. Through nearly all of his short speeches, in which 
he has the opportunity of displaying his skill in rapid repartee, 
there runs a vein of sardonic humor. His jests with his crumb- 
seeking courtiers and with the duenna Dojia Josefa, and his ten- 
dency to become humorous in a striking situation, are, however, 
often more grotesque than comic. For example, his first conver- 
sation with the servant, whom he forbids to say two words and 
who therefore says only one, is so grotesque that the duenna sig- 
nificantly asks Carlos if he is not the devil himself. Again, he 
calls the closet, in which he had sought a hiding-place, a stable 
for broom-stick horses. On coming out from this closet, Her- 
nani asks him what he was doing in there. To this the young 
king jocosely replies that apparently he was not riding through 
a forest. In the first balcony-scene when Dojfia Sol snatches his 
dagger and threatens to stab him, the undaunted Carlos coolly re- 
marks that it is no wonder she lovesa rebel. Just after he hears 
the signal announcing his election as emperor, he overhears the 
conspirators planning to take his life; with apparent unconcern 
he asks them to move on, for the emperor hears them. Imme- 
diately the lights go out and the emperor, advancing towards the 
conspirators, calls them dumb statues whose torches his breath 
has extinguished. 

The youthful king is further exhibited as a frivolous libertine, 
whose love is not really serious but is a distraction. We are al- 
lowed to catch glimpses of his storm-and-stress period, in which 
the young sensualist sows his wild oats. He enters into the fun 
and frolic of the time. Like the dissolute Francis I, who is rep- 
resented in Hugo’s Le Roz s’ Amuse as meeting in disguise ple- 
beian girls at night and on Sundays, the licentious Carlos carries 
on his nefarious schemes in disguise. At one time he is pursued 
by the enraged husband of Mme. Giron, and at another time by 
Hernani, against whose sweetheart the crafty king is planning 
an infamous seizure. Like Franz Moor, the youthful Carlos is 
a materialist, a sensualist, the very antithesis of Hernani, who 
dreams of a spiritual union with his lover. Yet the vicious char- 
acter of Carlos is allowable in dramatic art, since what is repre- 
hensible in the king is finally adjusted in the emperor. 
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In the progress of the drama Don Carlos is presented to us not 
only as a humorous king jesting with his courtiers, not only as a 
frivolous young monarch engaged in schemes of base intrigues, 
but also as a magnanimous emperor transformed by a worthy am- 
bition and by the contemplation of new and weighty responsibil- 
ities. This violent contrast, characteristic of Hugo, is so skill- 
fully managed that we are not shocked by its representation. It 
is an admirable picture of the rise of an individual, of the devel- 
opment and revolution of a character. As Hernani is one man 
as long as he is a bandit, and becomes another as soon as he is 
pardoned and restored to his former estate, and as Gomez is one 
man until the desire for revenge takes possession of him, so Don 
Carlos is one man until he is elected emperor, when his trans- 
formation becomes complete. In the famous monologue of the 
fourth act Carlos is seen experiencing a great Cornelian struggle 
between love and duty, in which the latter triumphantly wins. 
The transformation is not so much in the nature of a miraculous 
conversion as it is a natural transition, like that of Shakespeare’s 
Henry V, from youth to manhood, from a period of thoughtless 
and frivolous life to a riper, richer, fuller work of maturity. 
Urged by the weight of a great duty, impressed by the higher 
responsibilities suddenly thrust upon him, and influenced by the 
presence of the very spirit of his great predecessor, his soul is 
stirred to its profoundest depths, his better nature triumphs, he 
puts away childish things, and becomes a new man. While un- 
der the inspiration of this change, he decides to give the world a 
lesson in clemency, just taught him by the spirit of Charlemagne. 
He therefore pardons the bandits, generously restoring to the 
leader his sweetheart and his castle. By pardoning Hernani we 
see his clemency, and by his failure to pardon Gomez we see his 
impartial justice. Thus his magnanimity, generosity, clemency, 
and justice are beautiful promises of a happy and successful reign 
as emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. Like the great charac- 
ters portrayed in fiction, in whose real existence the great crea- 
tive romancers make us believe, the mighty emperor is not 
shelved but begins to carve his splendid career by an act of 
mercy and justice which appeals to our imagination. 


Unlike the male characters of the drama, Dojia Sol, in whom 
29 
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we have the dramatic study of an almost perfect woman, does not 
suggest a striking antithesis in her characteristics. On the con- 
rary her character is consistent, she being possessed of but one 
strong passion— love. Her individuality is carefully portrayed, 
though we are not given a detailed description of her features 
from the standpoint of material beauty. Judging from the few 
natural touches that are given and from the effects of her beauty 
upon her three suitors, we do not feel that she lacks any of those 
physical qualities or personal charms that belong to a woman of 
unusual grace and beauty. The young and handsome Doja Sol, 
whose father was a count and shed his blood in torrents for the 
king, is affianced to the old duke Ruy Gomez, her uncle, but she 
herself is in love with the young bandit Hernani, who visits her 
every evening in disguise. She is of noble birth, and is proud 
and jealous of her blood. In spite of her noble descent, however, 
she would rather live hungry, poor, and in exile with her Her- 
nani, whom she calls her lion and her king, than be an empress 
with an emperor. 

Several references are made to the magnetic effect of Dofia 
Sol’s soft, piercing black eyes, which are two mirrors, two rays, 
two torches, and which remind us of the exquisite raven black 
eyes of the dark lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Hernani enjoys 
her songs and glances, and his soul wants to see itself in her eyes 
which shine like stars in the darkness. Flames from her eyes, 
whose flash is his joy, and whose smile is light, inundate his eye- 
lids. Like Juliet, ‘‘she doth teach the torches to burn bright, 
and her eye discourses.’’ Hernani might have said of her as 
Romeo said of Juliet, 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heavens, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

Our heroine is kind and gentle; her soul is calm, pure, lofty, 
and beautiful; her brow is peaceful and pure; her step is grace- 
ful; she grows like a flower in the shadow; she weeps, blushes, 
and is ingenuous; she sings with tears in her black eyes, which 
become wet with the tears of rage; and she is an angel, a flower, 
a Venus, and a treasure of beauty which makes a king jealous. 
Hernani wishes to hear her celestial voice, for her word is a song 
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in which there is nothing human. Dojia Sol’s costume is white, 
the emblem of innocence and immaculate purity. She is inspired 
with lofty aspirations and has a longing desire for immortality. 

Like Juliet, with whom she has much in common, Doja Sol is 
an eminently practical woman. She asks Hernani not to blame 
her strange audacity in proposing to fo!low him to the mountains, 
for where he goes she will go. She plans the clandestine meet- 
ing and the flight. Frustrated in her first plan, she again pro- 
poses flight. She insists on following him even to the scaffold. 
When confronted by Carlos, who is trying to drag her off, she 
snatches his dagger and threatens to kill him if he advances one 
step towards her. Although this is excellent storm-and-stress 
or melodramatic realism, yet we feel that she is made of heroic 
stuff. In the climax where she surrenders herself to Carlos rath- 
er than allow him to take the head of either Gomez or Hernani, 
she compels the wonder-struck king to exclaim that a man, in 
touching Dojfia Sol, becomes either an angel ora monster. While 
it is true she goes away with the young king as his hostage, at 
the same time she does not forget to carry her dagger concealed 
inher bosom. Finally, in the last balcony-scene she rises to the 
occasion, pleads earnestly for the life of her lover, yields to the 
inevitable, and dies bravely by the side of her lion of the moun- 
tains. 

At the same time Dojia Sol’s practical turn of mind does not 
prevent her from being spiritual and poetical. She has longings 
of the ‘‘blue-flower’’ type. After the fashion of the Romantic 
characters of the time, she possesses a feeling for nature. This 
characteristic betrays the artifice of the author who is nothing if 
not lyrical, and yet there is evident in all his splendid lyrical 
passages a touch of the nature and realism of contemporary life. 
The best illustration of Dofia Sol’s appreciation of nature is found 
in the last balcony-scene where she and Hernani are alone after 
the noise of the wedding festivities has subsided. She is su- 
premely happy and is weeping for joy. She asks Hernani to 
come and see the beautiful night. ‘‘While we sleep,’’ says the 
enraptured woman, ‘‘nature half-waking lovingly watches over us. 
There is not a cloud in the sky. All like ourselves is at rest. 
Come, breath with me the air perfumed by the rose. No more 
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lights, no more noise. Silence reigns everywhere. Even while 
you were speaking just now the moon rose upon the horizon, its 
glimmering light and your voice both went to my heart.’’ Pres- 
ently, when the silence becomes too ominous and profound, she 
asks her lover if he would not like to see some star in the dis- 
tance or hear some tender and sweet voice sing. She herself 
would hear the song of some bird in the fields or of a nightingale 
lost in the darkness, or the sound of some flute in the distance. 
music is sweet, it fills the soul with harmony, and like a 
divine chorus, it awakens a thousand voices which make melody 
in the heart.’’ When suddenly she hears the fatal blast of Her- 
nani’s horn, she exclaims that her prayer is heard, and tells him 
how she likes to hear the sound of the horn in the depth of the 
woods. Another example of this enchanting poetry, whose me- 
lodious notes we can never forget, is found in the catastrophe, 
where Dojia Sol, dying of poison, tenderly pleads with Hernani 
to be calm, for ‘‘We are going presently to expand our wings to- 
gether towards new and brighter lights. With an even flight 
we are setting sail towards a better world.’’ 

While the other important characters of the drama are pos- 
sessed of several passions, the sole passion of Dojia Sol is love, 
her most striking and beautiful characteristic. It is genuine 
Romantic love, based on instinct. It is love that hopeth all 
things and enduureth all things. Though Hernani is distrustful, 
jealous, and scornful, yet her love is strong enough to endure it 
all. It disdains all social barriers and makes her prefer the dis- 
inherited exile and wandering bandit to the powerful lord or em- 
peror. Love is her sole existence. Aimer, c'est vivre, c'est agir. 
She loved Hernani out of pity, out of admiration, ‘‘for the dan- 
gers he had passed,’’ for the mystery of his destiny, because she 
cannot help loving him, and yet, unlike Chiméne, she does not 
know why she loves; she does not know 


Where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head. 


Nor does she know why she must follow her lover: ‘‘Are you my 
demon or my angel? I do not know, but I am your slave, listen. 
Go where you will, I will go. Remain or depart, I am yours. 
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Why doI thus? I donot know.’’ Dojia Sol believes that her 4 
soul is bound to Hernani forever, and she looks upon him as a i) 
sort of god. Her love, exalted by spiritualism, and devoid of | 
anything sensual, purifies her soul and brings happiness. With- 
out Hernani, life would mean nothing to her, would be empty, My) 
hopeless. With him, she entertains lofty aspirations and sweet ) 
longings for immortality. For them, as for Romeo and Juliet, 
love is the arbiter of life and death. Together, full of love and 


hope and sensible of a moral victory, they spread their wings to i 
a new and brighter world. Thus our heroine dies, a martyr to 
love. 


James D. BRUNER. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS 


‘It may be reckoned as the progress of the twentieth century 
beyond the nineteenth, that it begins with a general confession 
of the futility of that criticism what has too long been exercised 
upon the sonnets of Shakespeare.’’ With these words our la- 
mented Professor Price opens his essay on the ‘‘Technic of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets!’’ ‘‘The gain is likely to be great,’’ he 
goes on to say, ‘‘For, so soon as the world ceases to seek in the 
sonnets for morbid details of the poet’s biography, and for the 
revelation of his adventures and intrigues, those poems assume 
their true value as works of art.’’ 

Legitimate criticism hereafter will have to regard them as 
such, and one task which the critic of the sonnets will have to 
undertake — perhaps not the most charming one, yet an interest- 
ing one nevertheless, and a necessary one — is the study of their 
sources, of their relations to previous similar works. For 
Shakespeare’s sonnets were not an isolated phenomenon, any 
more than his plays and any more than any other works of art. 
As a matter of fact, the magnitude of the sonnetteering vogue 
in Europe in the sixteenth century is simply startling. 

When Charles VIII entered Rome in 1494 — immediately 
after the reign of Lorenzo di Medici, glorious in the annals of 
art and literature — he inaugurated a long series of expeditions 
which revealed to France the literary and artistic treasures of 
Italy. The most popular poet of the peninsula was Petrarch, 
and several causes presently operated to make him the literary 
idol of Europe. 

In 1521, upon the death of Leo X, the Florentine academi- 
cians were compelled for political reasons to seclude themselves. 
Having nothing better to do, they decided to devote their time 
to the study of Petrarch. A word ora line became a topic for 
endless commentary and disquisition. Thus the subtle conceits 
of the poet were made prominent and probably multiplied, and 
Petrarchism became a fashion. There was upon the throne of 
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France at this time, a monarch, Francis I, whose heart’s desire 
was to re-establish the age of chivalry, with its glitter, its trou- 
badours, its courts of love. His court became the haunt of idle 
lords who vied with each other in writing complimentary verses 
to the idle ladies. Now, inasmuch as idle lords are not especial- 
ly gifted with fecundity of ideas, they would not of course be at 
all backward in availing themselves of the storehouse of conceits 
afforded by Petrarch and the Petrarchists. Indeed, these latter 
day troubadours could hardly have gone to a more appropriate 
source for material suited to their purpose. For Petrarch’s lyric 
work was after all only the rich fruit of a plant whose main root 
lay in France, planted there by the troubadours. The French 
writers therefore went to that fruit as to a birthright, led the 
stem back to its original soil, where it again took root and was 
again destined to send off a runner into foreign domain — this 
time to England. 

About the middle of the century, seven French poets, full of 
Renascence enthusiasm, organized a circle which they called the 
Brigade—a name afterwards changed to P/éiade—and after 
a rigid study of the classics they came to the conclusion that the 
salvation of French literature lay in the creation of an adequate 
literary or, more strictly, poetic language. This they proceeded 
to effect, and Tuscany, where such an end had already been ac- 
complished, offered a ready model. Petrarch now assumed a 
more significant prominence than he had in the court of Francis 
I, for the P/ézade consisted of genuine poets, having as its lead- 
ers such great men as Ronsard and Du Bellay. 

In 1549, that body issued its famous manifesto, the Deffense et 
Illustration de la Langue Francoise, written by Du Bellay. In 
it the author, after declaring the value of classical models, pro- 
claims: Sonne moy ces beaux sonnets, non moins docte que plaisante 
Invention Italienne. Pour le Sonnet donques tu as Pe- 
trarque et quelques modernes Italtens. 

Petrarch thus became the idol, not only of the P/ézade, but al- 
so of the large school of sonnetteers that grew up under its influ- 
ence. In his preface to L’O/ive, a collection of sonnets, Du Bel- 
lay expressly admits having imitated Petrarch. 

Ronsard speaks of his lady’s glory, Qu’un seul tusquan est 
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digne de toucher’.' Butillustrations abound too plentifully to 
have justice done them by a few quotations. Of the disciples of 
the Pléiade, Desportes must be mentioned, not only because he 
was the greatest, but also because of the influence he exerted in 
England. 

While the above mentioned idle lords of the court of Francis I 
were getting the best they could out of Italy, Englishmen were 
doing the same thing. The Italian Renascence was in full 
swing, and it became fashionable for young men who could af- 
ford it to take a trip to Italy to complete their education. The 
effect of this practice upon English society may be judged by 
the fact that Roger Ascham said ‘‘an Italianate Englishman is 
an incarnate devil.’’ No doubt there was much in the conduct of 
travellers returned from Italy to justify the good Roger Ascham’s 
calling them names; nevertheless, the result of this Italian con- 
tact for English poetry was on the whole salutary. In the first 
half of the sixteenth century the English language was in as 
crude a state as the French, and the beautiful Italian tongue then 
discovered served as a model and inspiration to both. Wyatt 
and Surrey, some time before 1542 (the year of the former’s 
death) showed the good effects of Italian influence by writing a 
number of sonnets in a style which broke utterly with English 
tradition and which may be enjoyed by twentieth century read- 
ers. Notice that this date is six years before Du Bellay wrote 
his Deffense; but many circumstances combined to postpone the 
completion of the work begun by these two pioneers. Wyatt 
died a young man in 1542, and in 1547, Henry VIII, a few days 
before his death, prevented Surrey, then only thirty years old, 
from writing any more sonnets, by having his head removed. 

The sonnets which they had written remained in manuscript, 
for it was not then customary to print poetry. There followed 
a period of English history which reminds one of the Puritan 
ascendancy, and it hada corresponding effect upon literature. 
When, finally, the forces which made the Elizabethan Age great, 
began to operate, English poetry was still in its rude state, while 
the French P/ézade had already produced its best work; so that 
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English poets now had two guides instead of one — the French, in 
addition to the Italian — and they took advantage of both with a 
will. Sonnetteering became such a rage that even Shakespeare 
could not resist trying his hand at it; and it is the purpose of 
this paper to indicate the influence which the foreign sonnet- 
teers had upon him. 

A recent writer — Vaganay — has estimated that two hundred 
thousand sonnets were written in Europe between 1530 and 1650. 
The topic of most of them was love. Remembering that the sub- 
ject of love was not limited to the sonnet form, we are prepared 
to expect a monotony of sentiment. If we bear in mind, more- 
ovre, that the new inspiring ideal which the French found in 
Italian poetry, and which the English found in both Italian and 
French poetry, was not one of content, but the then more im- 
portant one of form, of language, not only is our expectation 
strengthened, but any inclination to censure such monotony dis- 
appears. 

Sonnet writing became an intellectual exercise, and was rec- 
cognized as such by the writers themselves. Giles Fletcher, in 
the ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ of his ‘‘Licia’’ says: “. . . take 
this by the waie. . . . A man may writ of love, and not be 
in love, as well as of husbandrie, and not goe to plough; or of 
witches and be none: or of holinesse and be flat prophane.’”’ 

A large number of such confessions by English writers are 
quoted by Mr. Sidney Lee, and also some illustrations of the ar- 
tificiality and conventionality of the practice, including some de- 
lightful ones by Shakespeare himself. But there is one by the 
latter which Mr. Lee does not give, and which deserves to be 


quoted because it is the only one (I believe) found in the son- 
nets. 


It is from Sonnet 21: 


So is it not with me, as with that muse, 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse; 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use; 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse; 
Making a couplement of proud compare, 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems. 
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O let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 

As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air. 


This reminds one of the words of one of the greatest of the 
French Petrarchists -- Du Bellay —in his poem entitled Contre 
les Pétrarquistes: 


J’ay oublié V’art de petrarquiser, 
Je veux d’amour franchement deviser, 
Sans vous flatter et sans me deguiser. 


De vos beautez, je diray seulement 

Que, si mon oeil ne juge folement, 

Vostre beauté est joincte esgalement 
A vostre bonne grace. 


And he continues on the Petrarchist’s expression of his feel- 
ings, suffering caused by her cruel disdain.’ 

For a parade of the ridiculous praise showered by the Petrar- 
chist upon his imagined love, we might quote another French 
poet, where Saint-Gelais addresses his lady trying to make her 
reasonable.’ 

The exaggerations enumerated in these selections need not be 
specifically illustrated.‘ They constitute the warp and woof of 
sonnetteering. Take up any collection of love-sonnets, turn to 
any page, and you will find examples. Therefore indebtedness 
concerning them cannot be traced. It is only in the case of 
special conceits that indebtedness can be determined, and to such 
we shall now turn. 


PLATONIC CONCEITS 


It was mentioned above that Petrarch became a subject of de- 
tailed study with the Florentine Academicians. The fact is pe- 
culiarly significant. As the name implies, the Academicians 


*(Euvres Francoises du Joachim Du Bellay, ed. Marty-Laveaux, II, pp. 
333 ff. 

SCuvres de Melin de Sainct-Gelays, ed. Blanchemain, I, p. 196. 

‘I}lustrations from Shakespeare, 1. suffering of lover, 61, 145, 139, 147, 153; 
2. praise of beloved, 43, 53, 59, 67, 68, 69, 82, 83, 84,99. Cf. Plato, Phedrus, 


251. 
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were students of Plato. I have been unable to get specific infor- 
mation as to what they did with Petrarch, but it is just to sup- 
pose that they read as much of Plato into him as they possibly 
could. Finding in him an ideal of love which was spiritual, how 
could they help connecting it, perhaps confusing it, with Plato’s 
ideal of love. However that may be, the fact remains that the 
contact of the erotic ideal of Dante and Petrarch with Renas- 
cence Platonics, produced a theory of what may be called Neo- 
Platonic love —- not Platonic love, which was something essen- 
tially different — and this served as a source of some of the most 
important conceits found in sonnet literature. 


THE USE MADE OF PLATO’S THEORY OF IDEAS 


In Sonnet 53, Shakespeare says: 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 

Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 


and in Sonnet 98, after enumerating beautiful features of nature: 


They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you— you, pattern of all these. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and you away, 
As with your shadow, I with these did play. 


In Sonnet 37: 


So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 
That I by thy abundance am sufficed 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 


** ‘Shadow’ (Latin, wmdéra) was the term of art in Renais- 
sance Platonism for the Reflection of the Eternal Type.’’ ’® Here 
Shakespeare makes his beloved the archetype of the beautiful 
forms in this world. Spenser does about the same thing in Son- 
net 35: 


All this world’s glory seemeth vayne te me, 
And all their showes but shadowes, saving she. 


‘Wyndham, “ Poems of Shakespeare,” CXXII, note 1. Cf. Drayton’s, 
“Idea,” 13: “To the Shaddow.” 
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This identification of the beloved with the Idea was a bold 
step in advance of the French sonnetteers. They had contented 
themselves with exalting the Idea which was the model of their 
mistress. ° 

The citation given above from Du Bellay’s Contre les Pétrar- 
quistes affords another example. Even Petrarch offers one.’ 

The favor which the notion of the ‘‘Idea’’ found is seen also 
in the titles of cycles; sometimes the word itself was used, 
sometimes an anagram of the French form. The following list 
illustrates this and also the English imitation of the French: 
Scéve: Délie; Daniel: Delia; Du Bellay: L’Idée; Drayton: 
Idea; Linche: Diella. 


THE IMAGE OF THE BELOVED ON THE LOVER’S HEART 


This conceit was a corollary to Plato’s doctrine of the subjec- 
ivity of beauty. In one place at least, Plato states the very no- 
tion used by the sonnetteers: ‘‘The lover is his mirror in whom 
he (the beloved) is beholding himself.* 


So Spenser, ‘‘Amoretti,’’ 45: 


Within my hart, though hardly it can shew 
Thing so divine to vew of earthly eye: 
The fayre Idea of your celestial] hew, 
And every part remaines immortally. 


and Sidney, Sonnet 32: 


But from thy heart, while my sire charmeth thee, 
Sweet Stella’s image I do steal to me. 


Parallel passages are readily found in Ronsard.° 
The sixth Sonnet of Ronsard’s Astrée introduces a new figure: 


I] ne falloit, maistresse, autres tablettes 
Pour vous graver que celles de mon coeur, 

Ou de sa main, Amour nostre vainqueur 
Vous a gravée et vos graces parfaites. 


*Ronsard, A mours, 1, 26, 167; Du Bellay, Z’ Olive, 113 (translated froma 
sonnet of Bernadino Daniello; also translated by Desportes) , 112. Cf. Vianey, 
Les sources italiennes de“ L’ Olive,” 1901, pp. 76, 104; Plato’s Symposium, 211. 

"Vita di M. Laura, Sonnet, 108. 

‘Plato, Phedrus, 255. 

*Ronsard, A mours, 1, 178; 21. 
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It was probably this sonnet of Ronsard’s that was imitated by 
Shakespeare in Sonnets 24 and 122. In the latter he modified 
the idea somewhat: 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory, 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity: 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist; 

Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 


Sonnet 24 is more strained and conventional than either of 
these. It begins: 


Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stell’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart 


IDENTITY OF LOVER AND BELOVED 


To this theme Shakespeare has devoted, more or less complete- 
ly, eight sonnets: 36, 39, 42, 62, 96, 109, 133, 134. The theme 
itself is suggested by Plato in his ‘‘Symposium’’ (192, 193); but 
the spirituality of the idea, perhaps the idea itself, is entirely 
Neo-Platonic, evolved out of the medizval mystic doctrine of 
the soul’s union with God. This doctrine is the culmination of 
the ‘‘Divine Comedy,’’ and is directly expressed in a sermon by 
the mediaeval German mystic, Master Eckart: 

‘“‘T am one with Him — He cannot exclude me. . . . God 
and I are one in knowing. God’s essence is His knowing, and 
God’s knowing makes me toknow Him. Therefore is his know- 
ing my knowledge. The eye whereby I see God is the same eye 
whereby He seeth me. Mine eye and the eye of God are one 
eye, one vision, one knowledge, and one love.” 

The honest chroncler (Adolf Arnstein) recording this sermon, 
remarks: ‘‘Of all this I can understand scarcely anything,’’ and 
we needn’t cudgel our brains about it either, provided we under- 
stand the main point. Man is identified with God. In mystic 
theology, God and the human soul bear the relation of bride- 


Vaughan, “ Hours with the Mystics,” pp. 190, I92. Cf. also St. Bernard, 
“ Sermons on the Song of Songs;” “Sermons” 71, 81, 82, 83. 
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groom and bride, to each other." Hence the bridegroom and 
bride —or the lover and beloved —are one. With Dante and 
Petrarch, the beloved was exalted to such a degree that she be- 
came a symbol of the lover’s noblest thoughts and highest as- 
pirations; and then under mystic influence, she was identified 
with them. We thus have a suggestion of how the idea of the 
union of the soul with the divine beloved, as we find it in St. 
Bernard, developed into the idea of the union of the soul with 
the human beloved, as we find it in Shakespeare. 
Drayton uses the theme in Sonnet 11: 
Since you one were, I never since was one, 


Since you in me, myselfe since out of me, 
Transported from my selfe into your being. 


UNITY OF TRUE, BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD 


Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words.” 


With Dante and Petrarch Love is a noble power, and its ele- 
vating force is sometimes explicitly proclaimed.” 

The Renascence Platonists, too, regarded it as an ennobling 
influence. We have royal confirmation of this. Lorenzo di 
Medici, in an essay on Love, declares: ‘Now Love is so far 
from being reprehensible, that, on the contrary, it is the surest 
indication of a noble and lofty mind; and a special cause that al- 
lures and excites men to the active practice of the virtues which 
dwell in the soul.’’™ 

With this may be compared two of Ronsard’s Sonnets: 

Ere love from barren Chaos drew the skies, 
Piercing its womb that hid the light of day, 
Beneath primeval earth’s and water’s sway 
The shapeless Heavens lay whelmed, in dark disguise. 
Even so my sluggish soul, too dull to rise, 
Within this body’s gross and heavy clay 


Without or form or feature shapeless lay 
Until Love’s arrow pierced it from your eyes. 


"St. Bernard, “Sermon on the Song of Songs.” 
Shakespeare, Sonnet 105; cf. also Sonnet 101. 
Petrarch I. 10 and 56, II. 18; cf. Plato, “Symposium” 178. 
4Foscolo, ‘‘Essays on Petrarch,” p. 261. 
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Love brought me life and power and truth and light, 
Made pure my inmost heart through his control 
And shaped my being to a perfect whole. 

He warms my veins, he lights my thought, his flight 
Snatches me upward, till in Heaven’s height 
I find the ordered pathway of my soul."® 


And again: 


I dragged my life along with sullen sighs 
In heaviness of body and of soul, 
Knowing not yet the Muse’s high control 
And honor that she brings her votaries, 
Until the hour I loved you. Then your eyes 
Became my guide to lead to virtue’s goal, 
Where I might win that knowledge fair and whole 
Which by true loving makes men nobly wise. 


O love, my all, if aught of good I do, 
If worthily of your dear eyes I write, 
You are the cause, yours is the potency. 
My perfect grace comes ever but from you, 
You are my spirit! If I work aright 
Tis you that do it, you that work in me."* 


But the pure spirituality of the passion as displayed in Dante 
and Petrarch is tempered by the sixteenth century sonnetteers, 
for in the meantime other forces had been at work. The one 
great thing which the Renascence accomplished, was the revela- 
tion of man to himself, and he discovered that he had a body of 
which he could be as proud as of his mind, and which was just 
as essential to his being. The viciousness of the immediate ef- 
fects of this revelation, may be read in the history of the time, 
especially in the history of Italy where the Renascence forces 
were most violent. We may be sure, therefore, that had not the 
causes indicated above made Petrarch the worshipped idol, the 
tone of the whole mass of amatory poetry of the sixteenth cen- 
tury would have been quite different from what it was. The 
Neo-Platonic theory of love emphasized, indeed, the higher el- 
ements of the passion, but it left the door open for the admission 
of the lower. This may be well illustrated from the essay by 


*Ronsard, Amours.1, 52, translated by Dr. C. H. Page. 
‘SRonsard, Amours 1, 100, translated by Dr. C. H. Page; cf. also Ron- 
sard, Helene, 11, 2; Drayton, “Idea,” 35; Petrarch, II, 86. 
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4 Lorenzo, cited above: “Beauty of countenance and mind is the 
principle and guide, which leads man to seek for beauty in other 
objects, to mount up to virtue, which is beauty half earthly, half 
divine, and come at last to repose in the sovereign beauty, that 

is, God.” 

i At that time, “beauty of countenance”’ was likely to become 

: the prime consideration, especially when Lorenzo says in the 
same paper: ‘Whoever seeks for the true definition of love, dis- 
covers it to be only—a desire of the beautiful. And if this be 

| the case, vice and deformity, in every shape, must be disgusting 

to him who truly loves.” 

This view was willingly accepted by the sonnetteers, and the 

' thought of the destruction of beauty through the encroachment 
of Time became popular with them, giving rise to the conceit of 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.” This is the theme of all 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets importuning his friend to marry be- 
times. It was a favorite of Daniel’s: 


Hl; ’ When men shall find thy flower, thy glory passe, 

j ul: And thou with carefull brow sitting alone: 

i Received hast this message from thy glasse, 

‘| That tells the truth, and says that all is gone; ; 
i Thou maist repent that thou hast scornd my teares, 
When winter snowes upon thy sable 
| 


i This is evidently an imitation of what is perhaps the best son- 
Ft net on this theme. It is a well-known sonnet by Ronsard (He/- 
ene, II, 42), worthily translated by Dr, Page: 


When you are very old, by the hearth’s glare, 
At candle-time, spinning and winding thread, 
You'll sing my lines, and say, astonished: 
Ronsard made these for me, when I was fair 
; Then nota servant even, with toil and care 
' Almost outworn, hearing what you have said, 
Shall fail to start awake and lift her head 
f And biess your name with deathless praise fore’er. 


My bones shall be in earth, and my poor ghost 
Take its long rest where love’s dark myrtles thrive. 
You, crouching by the fire, old, shrunken, grey, 
Shall we your proud disdain and my love lost. 


"Daniel, “Delia,” 41; /dzd, 39, 40, 50. 
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Nay, hear me, love! — Wait not tomorrow — live, 
And pluck life’s roses, oh! to-day, to-day." 


And in another passage from Ronsard, 


. even your beauties in their flower-array 
Ere little time must fade and fall away. 
Then love me while thou ’rt fair, ere youth is gone!"® 


This theme is closely connected with another known as the 
“eternizing theme.’’ The latter is properly divided intc two: 
I. Time Destroying the Beloved’s Beauty, but the Memory of 
it Living in Fits Verse. 
To this theme Shakespeare has devoted Sonnets 15, 16, 17, 
19, 54, 63, 65, 77, 100, IOI. 
It is also to be found in Daniel’s ‘“Delia:’ 
When winter snowes upon thy sable haires, 
And frost of age hath nipt thy beauties neere, 
Then take this picture which I here present thee, 
This may remain thy lasting monument, 
Which happily posterity may cherrish, 
These colours with thy fading are not spent, 
They will remaine, and so thou canst not die.” 


IT. Immortality Promised by the Poet. 

To this conceit Shakespeare has devoted Sonnets 18, 38, 54, 
55, 74, 81, 107. 

It is used by Spenser in his “Amoretti,” at least twice: 


My verse your virtues rare shall eternize, 
And in the heavens write your glorious name.” 


And again: 


Even this verse, vowd to eternity, 
Shall be thereof immortal moniment; 
And tell her praise to all posterity,” 


8Cf. also Ronsard, He/ene, 11, 44, translated by Dr. Page under the title, 
“Helen’s Beauty;” Pi°ces retranchées, 56. 

"Pidces retranch*es, XV11 (Blanchmain, I, 397). The translation is Dr. 
Page's. 

*Daniel, “Delia,” 42; also 45, and 38. The last isa translation of a sonnet 
by Desportes, Cleonice,62. Cf. also the conceit in Cleonice, 63: “He will not 
burnhis verses . . . because the same flame would also make the fame 
of his lady die.” 

Amoretti,” 75. 

69. 

30 
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The conceit is frequent enough in other poets, both French 
and English: Ronsard,” DuBellay,™ Daniel,” and Drayton.” An 
example may be given, in Dr. Page’s translation, from Ron- 
sard’s Helene, II, 2: 

That century to century may tell 
The perfect love Ronsard once bore to you, 
How he was reason-reft for love of you 
And thought it freedom in your chains to dwell; 
That age on age posterity full well 
May know my veins were filled with beauty of you 
And that my heart’s one wish was only you, 
I bring for gift to you this immortelle. 


Long will it live in freshness of its prime, 
And you shall live, through me, long after death — 
So can the well-skilled lover conquer Time, 
Who loving you all virtue followeth, 
Like Laura, you shall live the cynosure 
Of earth, so long as pens and books endure. 


In Sonnets 38, 74, 107 of Shakespeare, 44 of Daniel, and 44 
of Drayton, the poet suggests his own immortality through his 
verse, something which finds its counterpart again in Ronsard.” 


APPROACHING AGE OF THE LOVER 


This was a favorite theme. It is rather difficult to see why a 
passionate lover should persist in proclaiming the advanced state 
of his years, but the sonnetteers yield some data by which to 
determine how the convention probably arose. The lover did 
not imagine that the plea of old age would gain the favor of his 
sweetheart. He merely wanted to impress upon her the fact 
that he had loved her so many years, and that, nevertheless, 
the fire within his bosom, had no whit abated. 

This use of the theme is taken from Petrarch (I, 143), and 
he is followed by Du Bellay (Amours, 14). Petrarch also set the 
example of making a straightforward confession of old age (II, 81). 


*Ronsard, Amours, 1. 193 (Dr. Page’s “Love Recording”). 

*DuBellay, Amours,11; L’ Olive, Ode 13. 

*Daniel, “Delia,” 43 and 44. 

**Drayton, “Idea,” 44. 

*Ronsard, Amours 1, 72: translated by Dr. C. H. Page under the title, 
“Her Immortality.” 
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But he could afford to do this. In the first place, Laura was 
dead; and in the next place, she had given birth to ten children 
before she died. His English imitators seemed to be backward 
about adopting such unnecessary frankness, consequently they 
modified the idea somewhat; representing their old age as pre- 
mature, and caused by the cruel disdain of the object of their 
affections.” 
Thus Daniel says in “ Delia,” 30: 


My cares draw on mine everlasting night, 
In horrors sable clowdes sets my lives sunne: 


I go before into the Mirtle shades, 
To attend the presence of my world’s Deere; 


If any aske me why so soone I came, 
Ile hide her sinne and say it was my lot: 


Shakespeare uses the unrestricted “old age’’ theme in the 
sonnets addressed to a man—in Sonnets 22, 62, 73; including 
one of the most beautiful he ever wrote (73), the one begin- 
ning: 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 


Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


But when he addresses a woman, he tells a different story 
(Sonnet 138): 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearnéd in the world’s false subtleties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue: 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 
But wherefore says she not she is unjust? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 

O, love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told. 


Cf. also Drayton, “Idea” 15, 44. 
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THE DARK LADY THEME 


In actual life to-day, a dark-complexioned woman may be 
considered as beautiful as a light-complexioned one. Many, in- 
deed, prefer a brunette. Yet poets have up to the very pres- 
ent persisted in picturing maidens who, if they corresponded to 
the description, were much too ghastly for company. In the 
sonnet literature under consideration, affectionate addresses to a 
dark lady are few. This may be due to the influence of Neo- 
Platonism, according to which, ‘‘beauty” and “light” are syn- 
onymous.” 

Instances, however, may be found in Ronsard’s Amours 
(I, 26), and in Sidney's “Astrophel and Stella’ (Sonnet 7). 
When Nature made her chiefe worke, Stella’s eyes, 

In colour blacke why wrapt she beames so bright? 
Would she, in beamy blacke, like Painter wise, 
Frame daintiest lustre, mixt of shades and light? 
Or did she else that sober hue devise, 

In obiect best to knitt and strength our sight; 
Lesat, if no vaile these brave gleames did disguise. 
They, sunlike, should more dazle than delight? 

Or would she her miraculous power show, 

That, whereas blacke seeme’s beautie’s contrary, 
She even in blacke doth make all beauties flow? 
But so, and thus,—she, minding Love should be 


Placed ever there, gave him this mourning weede 
To honor all their deathes who for her bleed. 


Shakespeare undoubtedly had in mind the latter poem, when he 
he wrote Sonnets 127 and 132. 

Milton uses the conceit of dazzling in ‘Il Penseroso ” ( 13-16). 
Had the sonnetteers possessed Milton’s erudition, and had Prince 
Memnon, his sister, and Cassiopeia, been impressed upon them, 
I might have had more examples to quote.” 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS 


References to the elements—earth, water, air, and fire—are 
made in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 44, 45. Another reference may 
be found in Spenser’s “Amoretti,” 55: 


*Cf. Spenser, ‘‘Hymn to Heavenly Beauty.” 
Professor Trent informs me that Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s poems 
also praise dark beauties. 
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I marvaile of what substance was the mould 

The which her maide attonce so cruell fair. 

Not earth; for her high thoughts more heavenly are: 
Not water; for her love doth burne like fyre: 

Not ayre; for she is not so light or rare: 

Not fyre; for she doth friese with faint desire. 

Then needs another element inquire, 

Whereof she mote be made; that is, the skye.” 


CONCORD AND DISCORD BETWEEN EYE AND HEART 
This theme is treated in Shakespeare’s Sonnets 24, 46, 47, 
132, 137, 141; and in Drayton’s “Idea,” 33: 


Whilst yet mine eies doe surfet with delight, 

My wofull hart imprisond in my brest, 

Wisheth to be transformed in my sight, 

That it like those, by looking might be blest. . .™ 


Other conceits may be briefly enumerated: 
IMAGE OF BELOVED EVER PRESENT 


This appears in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 43, 47, 61, 113; in 
Sidney’s “Atrophel and Stella,’ 38; Lodge’s “Phillis” 36, a 
translation of Desportes, Diane, II, 3; Ronsard, Mort de 
Marie, 11. 


INADEQUACY OF HIS POWER TO SING HER PRAISES 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 79, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86, 103, 106; 
Spenser, ‘““Amoretti” 82; Du Bellay, Amours, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10; 
Ronsard, Amours, I, 72 —the sonnet entitled “Her Immortal- 
ity’ in Dr. Page’s translation; Amours, I, 170; Petrarch, II, 39. 


MERIT OF HIS VERSE DUE TO THE BELOVED 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 38, 79; Ronsard, Amours, I, 100, 170; 
Du Bellay, Amours, 12; Jodelle, Amours, 39; Baif. Francine (Ed. 
Marty-Laveaux, I, p. 112); Petrarch, II, 88. 


NATURE HAS NO ATTRACTIONS IN HER ABSENCE 


Shakespeare’s Sonncts, 97, 98; Drummond of Hawthornden, 


"\Other references may be found in Barnes’ “Parthenophil,” Sonnet 77, and 
Greville’s “Czlica,” Sonnet 7; also in Du Bellay, Contre les Pétraquistes, 
II, 336. 

"Cf. Jbid, 52; Barnes’ “Parthenophil,” 20; Watson, ‘‘Tears of Francie,” 19, 
20; Ronsard, Odes, V, 20. 
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II, Sonnet 10; Ronsard, Piéces retranchées, 25 (Dr. Page’s “Ab- 
sence in Spring’’); Petrarch, II, 42. 


PLAY UPON NAME 


Shakespeare plays upon the name of Will; Ronsard plays 
upon the name of Héléne and Marie; Du Bellay upon that of 
Olive; and Petrarch upon that of Laura. 


STATED NUMBER OF YEARS OF FIDELITY 


Shakespeare’s Sonnet 104 declares: 


Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 


A conceit found in Petrarch, Ronsard and Du Bellay.* 


In all the correspondences tabulated in this paper, there is 
hardly one undoubted instance of direct borrowing on the part 
of Shakespeare. Influence upon him there was, of course; be- 
cause he had to take the material that existed. But how did 
he mold that material? To him sonnetteering was a literary ex- 
ercise just as well as to the rest; but he never condescended — as 
they did — to make even a free translation of. another man’s 
poem. He was too great to waste his time trifling. He had 
too much to think and too much to say —and he was bound to 
say it in a sonnet, if he happened to be writing a sonnet, just as 
truly as in a play, if he happened to be writing a play. All the 
sonnets, with two exceptions, are sincere meditations upon life 
—and let us hope that those two exceptions (153, 154) are not 
his, or if they must be, that they were written in the adolescent 
period when his head was turned by Ann Hathaway. 

The love conceits of the sonnet literature were not petty by 
virtue of their essential nature—they were made so by the 
treatment they received at the hands of the sonnetteers. When 
Shakespeare took hold of them, he invested them with poetic 
grandeur. Take for example, that most commonplace of con- 
ceits— the supremacy of the sweetheart’s beauty. This is as 
much a conceit as it could well be, being entirely a figment of 


Cf. DuBellay, Amours: Ronsard, Amours, 1, 213. 1 cannot at this 
moment locate a similar sonnet by Petrarch, although I have read it. 
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the lover’s imagination; yet this is how Shakespeare can affirm 
it (Sonnet 59): 

O, that record could with a backward look, 

Even of five hundred courses of the Sun, 

Show me your image in some antique book, 

Since mind at first in character was done! 


That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame. 


Or in the following manner (Sonnet 106): 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rime 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights; 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 


I might quote 30, 90, 91, and any number more of splendid 
sonnets on trite topics. But Shakespeare did not confine him- 
self to the hackneyed topics. Not only did he give eloquent 
expression to heartfelt indignation towards contemporary evils, 
as, for example, in Sonnets 66 to 68, 127, 129, 146—he made 
a fundamental departure from the primarily accepted methods 
of sonnetteering. All the other sonnetteers addressed them- 
selves to a woman,™ and a beautiful woman only— Shakespeare 
addresses himself to a man, and to an ¢//-favored woman. He 
thus considerably extended the scope of the sonnet as a medium 
for the genuine reflection of life’s tragedies. 

In addressing his love to man, he very likely had Plato in his 
mind. In addressing his love to an ill-favored woman, he op- 
posed the Neo-Platonic doctrine that love is born of beauty. 
His consciousness of her physical and moral defects supply new 
themes to sonnet literature; and Mr. Lee is beside the mark 
when he contends that Shakespeare imitated the vituperative 
sonnets of Jodelle and others: for, whereas in the latter case the 
lover is disillusioned when his love ends, in the former he sees the 
truth all the time and his love does not end. He is again beside 


4] speak only of love-sonnets, for Shakespeare wrote only such. 
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the mark when he says: “It was the exacting conventions of 
the sonnetteering contagion, and not his personal experiences 
or emotions, that impelled Shakespeare to give ‘the dark lady’ a 
poetic being.” 

I have found only two instances outside of Shakespeare where 
the epithet “dark” is applied the beloved, and one of them is 
doubtful. There are probably more, but the “dark lady’’ was 
certainly not one of the “exacting conventions.” It unquestion- 
ably was “his personal experiences or emotions, that impelled 
Shakespeare to give ‘the dark lady’ a poetic being.”” This does 
not by any means affirm that the sonnets are autobiographical. 
Indeed, it seems to me that had Shakespeare had such a love af- 
fair, he would not have made it public. 

John Benson in 1640, justly estimated the superiority of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, when he said: “Yet the lines (of the 
sonnets) will afford you a more authentic approbation than my 
assurance any way can to invite your allowance; in your perusal 
you shall find them serene, clear, elegantly plain,—such gentle 
strains as shall recreate and not perplex the brain. No intricate 
or cloudy stuff to puzzle your intellect, but perfect eloquence, 
such as will raise your admiration to his praise.” 

The other sonnetteers produced intricate and cloudy stuffthat 
puzzled the intellect and perplexed the brain. This was inevit- 
ably so. for they had nothing of their own to say, or that they 
thought worth saying. Their eyes were turned to the past where 
they saw a linguistic ideal they strove toimitate. Their practice 
was characteristic of the whole history of European literature, 
exclusive of the drama, for more than a hundred years before 
Shakespeare. The curtain had been raised from the past, and 
men were too much awestruck to dare do anything, or to 
think of doing anything, but study and copy what was there re- 
vealed to their gaze. Sucha mighty genius as Shakespeare, 
however, took what the Renascence had to offer him as useful 
material; and then, with face forward, set to work to create. 


Davip KLEIN. 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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APPENDIX 


The following comparative table will reveal at a glance the in- 
teresting chronological relation between the English and the 


French sonnetteering vogue. 


It does not claim any sort of 


completeness, but it serves its purpose. 


ENGLAND 
1542—Wyatt died. 


1557—T ottel’s ‘‘Miscellany.” 


1569—Spenser translates from Du 
Bellay and Petrarch. 


FRANCE 


1544—Maurice Scéve, Dé/ie, (a se- 
quence of dixains. ) 

1549—DuBellay, Deffence et Jilus- 
tration de la Langue Fran- 
goise. (Written in 1548.) 

1549—DuBellay, Z’ Ofive. 

1552—DeBaif, Les Amours de Mé- 
line. 

1553—Gillaume des Autels, A mour- 
eux Repos. 

1553—Olivier de Magny, Amours, 
Soupirs, etc. 

1555—DeBaif, Amours de Fran- 
cine. 

1555—Labé, Quvres. 

1555—Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, 
Foresteries. 

1560-—Ronsard, Quvres. 

1565—DuBellay, Regrets. 


1572—Boétie, Zuvres. 
1573—Taille, Zuvres. 
1574—Jodelle, @uvres Poftiques. 
1575—Jamyn, Amours. 
1575—Desportes, Premitres 
res. 
1576—Belleau, A mours. 
1579—Claude de Pontoux, Z’/d’e. 
1580—DeBrach, A mours da’ Aymée. 
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ENGLAND 
1582—Watson, “Hekatompathia.” 
1586—Sidney died. 
1591—Sidney, Astrophel and 

Stella.” 


1592—Daniel, ‘‘Delia.” 
1592—Constable, “Diana.” 
1503—Barnes, “Parthenophil and 
Parthenope.” 
1593—Watson, “Tears of Fancie.” 
1593—Lodge, “Phillis.” 
1594— Drayton, “Idea.” 
1594—Percy, “Coelia.” 
1595—Barnfield, “Sonnets.” 
1595—Spenser, “Amoretti.” 
1595—E. C. ‘‘Emaricdulfe.” 
1595—Davies, “Gulling Sonnets.” 
1596—Linche, “Diella.” 
1596—Griffin, “Fidessa.” 
1596—Wm. Smith, “Chloris.” 
1597—Tofte, “Laura.” 


FRANCE 


1584—Collective edition of Ronsard 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF FOUR SOUTHERN 
WOMEN' 


The philosopher and patriot, who a hundred years from now 
shall undertake the writing of the history of the United States, 
will be glad of sidelights on the political and social decades pre- 
ceding the war between the States. The conditions of those who 
lived in the section which was overcome but not conquered will 
be of no less value. The Confederate War seems a simple nar- 
rative. The people were fired with the one purpose of success. 
The single object before every man, woman, and child was 
the independence of the Southern Confederacy. The complex 
conditions faced afterward are different. That anarchy was not 
the result proves the saneness of the Southern white people and 
the wonderful influence and training that they exerted and had 
given to the black people. 

Only two hundred years it was since the blacks had been sold to 
civilized white men in America. We learn from old chronicles 
when the negroes were first imported that there was a general 
impulse to teach them to read and to write. In South Carolina, 
Eliza Lucas, the Colonial Dame, in a letter to her father says 
that she is teaching two girls in the hopes that they may be 
school mistresses to the other negroes on the plantation. Com- 
missary Garden had a night school attended by many of the 
blacks. The Africans took more readily to manual training than 
to books. They learned to plow, hoe, dig, cook, sew, clear-starch 
and iron with facility. Naturally they took their places as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The mind of the master, 
the eye of the mistress was over all. In the swamp lands it was 
a battle of brain and body to overcome the forces of nature. 


1 A VIRGINIA GIRL IN THE CIVIL WAR. By Myrta Lockett Avary. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 

A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. Memoirs of Mrs. Clay of Alabama. Put in- 
to narrative form by Ada Sterling. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1905. 

REMINISCENCES OF PEACE AND WAR. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1904. 

A Diary From Dixie. By Mary Boykin Chestnut. Edited by Myrta 
Lockett Avary and Isabel Martin. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1904. 
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There were cypress trees to be felled. Canals to drain, dykes 
to restrain the waters, were dug and built. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris says that ‘‘the busiest women the 
world ever knew were the wives and daughters of the Southern 
planters. Bolts of cloth, much of it spun and woven at home for 
probably as many as a hundred persons, were to be cut and sewed 
into garments. Often the ladies of the families with their own 
hands cut the material; it was always done under their supervis- 
ion. With the master often absent on public or private business 
—the country doctor miles away — it was the mistress, who in 
cases of emergency administered remedies, or in simple surgery 
took the stitches necessary to draw together the edges of a gaping 
wound.”’ 

The women of the South were thus all around women. 
Notable as housekeepers and conversationalists, the way in which 
they took hold and accomplished menial tasks after Emancipa- 
tion proved that they knew how everything should be done. The 
mudsills of humanity, whether they belong to the plantation, 
factory, or sweatshop, are among the mysteries of existence. In 
spite of its faults the system of African slavery developed noble 
powers in men and women. How else understand the heroic 
struggle, for the principle of State Sovereignty — misunderstood 
by the whole world — which was made by the people of the South- 
ern Confederacy? How else explain in the short period of fifty 
years the rejuvenation and complete making over of a country 
whose young men had fallen in battle and had died in prison and 
hospital by the thousand — with the territory laid waste; the 
whole basis of life and labor revolutionized; millions of dollars 
worth of property taken without indemnity; public buildings and 
private residences burned; even jewelry, plate, and clothes wrest- 
ed from the hands of non-combatants by an invading army? Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, the Capital of the State, a small town 
of ten thousand population, burned —seven thousand women 
and children made homeless, gathering corn where the army had 
fed their horses to parch for food —is now in fifty years grown 
into a city of thirty-thousand population with the largest cotton 
mill in the world. Such rapid material advancement, with col- 
leges, schools, public and rural libraries established and fostered, 
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may well be a wonder. And everywhere throughout the South 
the same progress is found. A people who can gather up frag- 
ments to rebuild thus, must have been a people who compre- 
hended the economy of existence and the true philosophy of liv- 
ing, trained to the heroic qualities of self-control, self-abnegation, 
and self-respect. 

A class of negroes in the South seem to have had their oppor- 
tunity and to have failed to grasp it. In the States where the 
blacks exceeded the whites in a considerable ratio, it was consid- 
ered good policy to give to negroes, who were especially faithful 
in times of public danger, their freedom. From this class came 
very competent tradesmen. Others who were mechanics would 
hire themselves from their masters at a moderate wage, by in- 
dustry they would save money and buy the freedom of wife and 
children. Thus was created a class of free men and women of 
color with intelligence, character and ambition. They had their 
own schools; but not their own churches, attending the same as 
the whites. <A particular portion of all religious edifices was set 
aside for their use. Usually they preferred urban life. The 
men were almost all skilled mechanics and were frequently con- 
tractors. Blocks of buildings were put up by negro workmen 
alone. The women excelled as nurses for the sick, as seamstres- 
es, as pastry-cooks. If in trouble, to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, they came back to the families of their former owners. 
It seems strange that out of this material a Moses has not arisen 
from among them to lead his people since Emancipation. 

Perhaps there was nothing more remarkable in the four years 
of war than the development of the negro’s attitude. The Eman- 
cipation Proclamation which was issued in September, 1862, was 
a notice to the Confederates to return to the Union or suffer the 
penalty of having their negro property freed. The real procla- 
mation, freeing the slaves, was put forth as a war measure, Jan- 
uary 1, 1863. It might have been expected that the result of such 
proclamation would have been arson and massacre of the mas- 
ters who ignored Lincoln’s authority and held the slaves still as 
bondsmen. Some, as from the beginning, slipped through the 
lines to the Federal Army and Northern States. The great ma- 
jority bided the result of the white man’s war. Capt. White, 
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of Fort Mill, South Carolina, has erected on the public square, 
in his little town near the Confederate Monument, a mon- 
ument to the negro servants of the Confederate States. The in- 
scription is a tribute to their faithfulness to masters and mis- 
tresses during the Confederate War. 

Four volumes, which have been published recently, three in the 
last twelve months, furnish a transcript of scenes and times re- 
lating to the old South. The most valuable records are, perhaps, 
those without any profound reflections on the meaning of events. 
The simple story of a life, or the pages of a diary, may give fuller 
illustrations than a philosophic disquisition. Epigrams, like the 
electric spark, scintillate from the lips of great men, clever wo- 
men respond with sincerity or it may be with persiflage, and 
books recording these reveal snap shots of the passing show; 
when developed with skill, they make beautiful pictures of the 
times. 

The four books recording these passing occurrences in an un- 
pretentious way are well worthy of general attention. The Co- 
lonial Dames have been exploited by the organization bearing 
their name; the women of the Revolution are crystallized by the 
patriotic society known as the D. A. R.; but the women who 
lived and loved from the Revolution to Reconstruction have not 
yet found chroniclers. The first of this series of books which 
help furnish these missing data, is ‘‘A Virginia Girl in Dixie,’’ 
written by Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary, and issued by the Apple- 
tons. It isa biography of especial interest; without formality 
intimate events of life are told with vivacity. Mrs. Avary lived 
in the house with ‘‘Nelly Grey.’’ She heard her relate camp 
scenes, home trials, tell of running. the blockade. Putting her- 
self into the place of her friend, she wrote the biography in the 
first person. The record of the girl-wife’s life during the war 
in ‘‘Dixie’’ is moulded into a narrative as spirited as, but more 
effective than, a novel. 

‘‘A Belle of the Fifties’’ was issued from the press of Double- 
day, Page & Co., in September, 1904. It is admirably written, 
in narrative form, by Miss Ada Sterling. The public owes a 
debt to the persistence of this lady. By her insistence she has 
rescued from old age a lovely picture of gracious, winning young 
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womanhood. Mrs. Clay, the ‘‘Belle of the Fifties,’’ was the 
wife of Clement C. Clay, jr., who was elected to the United 
States Senate from Alabama in 1853. He remained a United 
States Senator until he resigned on the secession of Alabama in 
1861. He was later elected to the Confederate States Senate, 
was sent to Canada on a confidential mission and returned to the 
Confederacy just as it fell. He was outlawed, being accused of 
conspiracy in the assassination of President Lincoln. He did not 
wait for arrest, but went to the Federal authorities and volunta- 
rily surrendered, and was imprisoned for many months. 

Mrs. Pryor, who has herself written in a most fascinating way 
her ‘‘Reminiscences of Peace and War’’ has given to the public, 
through the Macmillan Company in October, 1904, a no less 
charming transcript of public men and manners. Her husband, 
Roger A. Pryor, as a young man won by articles in a Virginia 
paper a place on the editorial staff of the Washington Union. 
He was made Minister to Greece during President Pierce’s ad- 
ministration. Elected congressman from Virginia, he served 
from 1856 to 1861. He became, then, a colonel, and afterwards 
a general in the Confederate States Army. 

Mrs. Chestnut, whose diary is given under the title of ‘“‘A 
Diary from Dixie,’’ was the wife of James Chestnut, jr., United 
States Senator from South Carolina, from 1859 to 1861. He 
was afterward an aide to President Davis, and a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army. The Messrs. Appleton and Com- 
pany brought out the book in March, 1905, edited by Miss Isa- 
bel Martin and Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary. Miss Martin was 
left as Mrs. Chestnut’s literary executor, and has shown decided 
ability in the execution of her trust. 

There is not a flavorless page in one of these books, nothing 
tame, although there is noticeably an underlying placidness, in 
spite of the vivacity, the peril, the sorrow of the times portray- 
ed. It evinces the high breeding of the women with whom we 
enter on the joys of peace and plenty, the sufferings and perils 
of war, the agonies of ruin and reconstruction. Although 
these women were factors in every society that they entered, 
were petted and admired, toasted and sought after, we are 
never tempted for one moment to forget that they are the 
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wives of their husbands. There is the girlish prattle of ‘‘Dan’”’ 
of the Virginia ‘‘child-wife’’. ‘‘A Belle of the Fifties’ from 
the dedication, ‘‘ to the husband of my youth,’’ to the end of the 
last page echoes the name of ‘‘Mr. Clay’’ and ‘‘my husband”’ a 
hundred or more times. The open admiration of Mrs. Chest- 
nut for ‘‘James Chestnut,’’ and the hero-worship of Mrs. Pryor 
for ‘‘General Pryor’ are fascinating in their freshness, as sweet 
as the south wind blowing from a bank of violets. 

Carlyle says history is made of innumerable biographies. Ac- 
cepting his dictum we may not gainsay the value of the books of 
which we have been writing. The first scene of the stage set- 
ting of ‘‘A Virginia Girl in Dixie’ is Norfolk. ‘‘The almost 
limitless hospitality of those days made all the sharper the dis- 
tinction between ‘open house’ and ‘open hand.’ In the forties, 
the reserve of the American girl was more like that of her Eng- 
lish sister than it is at the present day. The gentlewoman of 
the old South was a past mistress in the art of tact. Its office, 
as understood, was to relieve painful situations, not her own; 
to contribute to the comfort and pleasure of others.’’ The first 
scene of the stage-setting of Mrs. Pryor is Washington. Mrs. 
Clay gives a prologue of Alabama, but the action really begins 
with Washington, time the early fifties and as late as sixty-one. 
Mrs. Chestnut begins with Secession, and shifts from Charles- 
ton, Montgomery, Richmond, Columbia are rapidly made. All 
of the situations, with each of the women after Secession, are 
to the close of the books dramatic. 

The group of women who write have not depended on their 
memories for what they present. They have had as aids their 
diaries faithfully kept; letters which were written by them, re- 
ceived from others; newspaper clippings long preserved. Alto- 
gether the human interest is so great as to be impelling; there 
is not one in all the States of the Union who may not read with 
pleasure. The leaves may to some seem yellowed by prejudice 
but never torn with passion. 

The earlier chapters of Mrs. Pryor and Mrs. Clay are charming 
to the senses. Paris gowns, fancy balls, State dinings, brilliant 
repartee dazzle and enchant. The men are those who made his- 
tory. The Senate was composed of men of high intellectual and 
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moral standards. From the South, men were sent who 
were worthy of her historic and lofty political and social 
traditions. These maintained the most cordial relations with 
colleagues and the representatives of sister States. The men of 
whom Mrs. Clay, Mrs. Pryor and Mrs. Chestnut write so famil- 
iarly were the statesmen who counselled wisely, lived cleanly, 
fought bravely, died gallantly, or with dignity and acceptance 
existed to the end of their natural lives. Few are the shadows 
falling across the beginning of the records. 

Mrs. Clay has the precedence, in years, of these court ladies 
whose memories have rescued the brighter side of our national 
life, as well as vivid scenes of the darker days of the Confederacy. 
How delicious her courtship in Alabama in the early forties! 
‘All the swains of that day,’’ she tells us, ‘‘wrote in verse to 
the ladies they admired and each tender rhyme required a suit- 
ably presented acknowledgement.’’ Query: What was a suitably 
presented acknowledgement? William L. Yancey, the great 
apostle and orator of secession, bowed at her shrine. When she 
was a girl he danced, at a ball, with her. She wore in her hair 
a white feather. The next day Yancey composed some charm- 
ing verses and sent them to her: ‘‘To the lady with the snow 
white plume.’’ A present day partner would have more aptly, 
himself, shown the white feather and fled from the exigence 
of verse. 

Long engagements apparently were not the fashion. A ten 
days courtship; a four weeks engagement; a hastily gathered 
trousseau selected in part by (the brilliant society leader and 
friend in Mobile) Madam Le Vert; a wedding; the decorations, 
“green foliage and white hyacinths in every available space in 
my Uncle’s house.’’ ‘‘The Legislature came in a body, Solons 
of the State,’’ and ‘‘The president and faculty of the State Uni- 
versity of which Mr. Clay was a favored son.’’ Legislatures 
must have been less mixed than now, to have been bidden as a 
body to the wedding feast; college president and faculty more 
sociable or not so hard worked — now could more than one be 
found to represent the institution at such a function? 

Few were the railroads, and none then between Tuscaloosa 


and Huntsville. The journey to Mr. Clay’s home was made in 
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a ‘‘big four-wheeled stage-coach.’’ ‘‘Stone Mountain reached, 
we were obliged to descend and pick our way on foot, the rough- 
ness of the road making the passage, in the coach, a very dan- 
gerous one. But these difficulties only lent a charm.’’ The 
stage-driver, proud of bringing home the bride, blew a blast on 
his statge-horn and whipped up his horses, as he drove into town 
and ‘‘friendly hands and kerchiefs waved a welcome.”’ 

In 1853 Mr. Clay was elected United States Senator from Ala- 
bama. His father had held the same position. The first winter 
spent in Washington Mrs. Clay was ill and sad. Otherwise she 
might never have known so intimately President and Mrs. Pierce. 
Mrs. Pryor tells us of Pierce’s inauguration: ‘‘His face was pale, 
his countenance wore an expression of weary sadness. When 
he took the oath, he did not, as is the custom, use the word 
‘swear.’ Placing his left hand on the Bible, without raising the 
book, he raised his right hand, looked upward and ‘affirmed’ that 
God helping him he would be faithful to his trust. Only two 
months before his only child, a beautiful boy of thirteen, was 
killed in a railroad collision — killed before his parent’s eyes.”’ 

In the winter of 1855-56 a life for which Mrs. Clay was emi- 
nently fitted began for her. An Englishman travelling in the 
Southern States somewhere in the forties remarked: ‘‘All the 
women in the South know English history and read Congres- 
sional Debates.’’ Mrs. Clay says of herself that she was ‘‘a 
hereditary believer in States’ Rights. To read the Bible and to 
know my Richmond Examiner was as innate to my training as to 
be proud of my section of country and my family name.”’ 

Political feeling ran high in the Senate and House during the 
administration of Pierce, but the surface of social life flowed in 
a peaceful sunlit stream of receptions, dinings and balls. Mrs. 
Clay pictures these: ‘‘An agreeable function no longer in vogue, 
in this country, was the evening party. Lady Napier gave one 
of these parties to present her friends to Edward Everett. These 
parties were arranged that pleasant people might meet distin- 
guished strangers and each other. As this was the principal ob- 
ject of these occasions, there were no blatant bands to make con- 
versation impossible. Nobody thought of hiring entertainment 
for guests. The guests were bright talkers and could entertain 
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each other. The wives of the brilliant men of Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration understood entertaining. There were always 
gifted conversationalists present, who liked talking better than 
eating — with cleverness to draw out, not forestall, the wit of 
others.’’ Conversation evidently was the first feature of entertain- 
ment. Of course there were balls, very brilliant ones; not often 
cards. Mrs. Pryor writes of society: ‘‘There were many beauti- 
ful and brilliant women who escaped the notice of the society 
newsmonger of the day. The wittiest and brightest of all was 
Mrs. Clay, the wife of Senator Clay from Alabama. She was 
extremely clever, the soul of every company. A costume ball at 
which she personated Mrs. Partington is still remembered in 
Washintgon. Her malapropos replies had to be impromptu — 
improvised on the moment —and must, moreover, be seasoned 
with wit to redeem them from being commonplace. Mrs. Clay 
rose to the occasion, and her Mrs. Partington became the Mrs. 
Partington of the future.”’ 

Mrs. Clay, herself, gives a delightful account of this festivity. 
Senator Seward during the winter ‘‘had made numerous efforts 
to meet me, but my Southern sentiments were wholly disapprov- 
ing of him, and I had resisted even my kinder-hearted husband’s 
plea and steadily refused to permit him to be introduced to me. 
‘Not even to save the Nation could I be induced to eat his 
bread, to drink his wine, to enter his domicile, to speak to him!’ 
I once impetuously declared. At the ball I noticed Mr. Seward 
hovering in my neighborhood. I was not surprised when he, 
‘who could scrape any angle to attain an end,’ finding none brave 
enough to present him, took advantage of my temporary merg- 
ing into Mr. Shillaber’s character and presented himself to 
‘Mrs. Partington.’ He was very courteous, if a little uncertain 
of his welcome, as he approached me, and said, ‘Aunt Ruthy, 
can’t I, too, have the pleasure of welcoming you to the Federal 
City? May I havea pinch of snuff with you?’ It was here that 
Mrs. Partington reminded him that the donor of the snuffbox 
‘loved the Kawnstitewtion’. I gave him the snuff, and with it a 
number of Partingtonian shots about his opinions concerning 
‘Slave Oligawky,’ which were fearless if funny, as the Senator 
seemed to find them, and I passed on. This was my only meeting 
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with Mr. Seward.’’ Senator Clay was near during this interview. 
His own relations with Seward were always courteous and kindly. 
At Mrs. Clay’s parting sally, Senator Seward remarked, ‘‘Clay, 
she issuperb!’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ returned Mr. Clay, ‘‘when she married 
me, America lost its Siddons.”’ 

Mrs. Clay’s memories of Mrs. Pryor and Mrs. Chestnut have 
the ring of genuine admiration: ‘‘I have spoken of Mrs. Pryor, 
the beautiful wife of the young diplomat, who had won general 
approbation for his success in conducting a mission to Greece. 
Not of our special mess, Mrs. Pryor frequently mingled with us, 
being the particular friend of Mrs. Douglas and Mrs. Pugh. 
They were in truth a harmonious trio— Mrs. Pugh being a per- 
fect brunette, Mrs. Douglas a blonde, and Mrs. Pryor a lighter 
brunette, with soft brown hair and eyes. Mrs. Pryor wore a 
distinctive coiffure and carried her head charmingly. Even at 
that time she was notable for the intellectuality which has 
since uttered itself in several charming books.’’ Of Mrs. Chest- 
nut she says: “‘Two interesting members of our ‘mess’ were 
General and Mrs. Chestnut. The General, a member from South 
Carolina of the Senate, who afterward became one of the Staff 
of Jefferson Davis, was among the princes of wealth in the South 
in the fifties. Approximately one thousand slaves owned by him 
were manumitted by Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation. Childless, 
propertyless, our well loved Mrs. Chestnut suffered a terrible 
eclipse after a brilliant youth and middle age. She was the only 
daughter of Governor Miller of South Carolina; having been ed- 
ucated abroad she was an accomplished linguist and ranked high 
among the cultured women of the capita ag 

There seems to have been a full complement of men at the 
functions. Indeed, it was in the fifties that the United States 
acquired a reputation of generous and graceful hospitality. Mrs. 
Chestnut declares: ‘‘One must have been hard to please who 
did not like the people I knew in Washington.”’ 

As we read the recollections of ‘‘A Belle of the Fifties’’ we 
are tempted to think that ‘‘the distance’ of years has ‘‘lent en- 
chantment’’tomemory. Mrs. Clay says that ‘‘a hundred charm- 
ing hostesses renowned for beauty and wit and vivacity’’ were 
in her circle. How ingenuous the tale of the dinner at the 
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White House where the entrée of a new course toward the end 
of the feast with an unknown viand (to her) made her tremble 
for fear of a faux pas on her part. Her vis 4 vis was an Amer- 
ican lady who had married Baron de Bodisco, the Russian Min- 
ister. She had been received at the Russian Court and must 
know how to help herself. Mrs. Clay watched her, and was 
ready not only to manipulate correctly, ‘‘the paralellogram of 
paper holding the ice,’’ but to glance expressively at a M. C. 
from Virginia who was about ‘‘to dig out the contents.’’ He 
caught her ‘‘shake of the head,’’ saw that Mrs. Clay had taken 
a ‘‘whole one’’ and followed her cue. After dinner the grateful 
man came and whispered, ‘‘God bless my soul, Mrs. Clay! You 
are the sweetest woman in the world! But for your goodness I 
don’t know what might have happened. I might be struggling 
with that problem yet.’’ 

Such glimpses of her wit to meet emergencies, trivial in 
themselves, it may be, are yet straws to show the course of the 
wind. The kindly thought, the sympathetic nod to save anothe1 
from a gaucherte makes us understand how she drew all men and 
women to her in gala days — men and women who served her lov- 
ingly and loyally in adversity. 

With all Mrs. Clay is so generously appreciative of the beauty 
and grace of her contemporaries, she is not all sugared sweet- 
ness. ‘‘Benny Fitzpatrick, the idol of his parents and the terror 
of the hotel,’’ received motherly oversight from Mrs. Clay as well 
as from his own parent. Mrs. Fitzpatrick would say, ‘‘ ‘Benny 
dear! How could you?’ but, I, his foster mother, was constrained 
to resort at time to a certain old-fashioned punishment adminis- 
tered with the broadside of a slipper.’’ 

With the incoming of Mr. Buchanan’s administration society 
in Washington took on more brilliance. Miss Harriet Lane, the 
niece of the bachelor President, took her place as the ‘‘first lady 
of the land.’’ Her careful education, intellectual gifts, experi- 
ence at the Court of St. James while her uncle was Ambassador 
to England, made her eminently fit for her position. Mrs. Pryor 
says that the ‘‘Dinners at the White House were much less elab- 
orate than the dinners at the houses of the wealthy Cabinet 
Officers and Senators.’’ 
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When Miss Lane went to Washington, her uncle, the Presi- 
dent, gave her but one rule for her conduct: Never under any 
circumstances to accept a present. ‘‘Think of my feelings,’’ she 
said to Mrs. Pryor, ‘‘when the lovely lacquered boxes and tables 
the Japanese Embassy brought me were turned from the door.’’ 
But girls will be girls even though they are the nieces of Presi- 
dents. Miss Lane had a fine looking fellow in love with her. 
One day at Mount Vernon they were walking on the bank of the 
Potomac. She picked up some colored pebbles. The gentle- 
man asked for them and put them in his pocket. He took them 
to Tiffany, had them polished, set with diamonds, and linked 
together in a bracelet. At Christmas he sent it to Miss Lane 
as a souvenir of Mount Vernon. She carried them for a week 
in her pocket, trying to get her own consent to giving them up. 
The more she looked at them, the more she liked them. One 
day the President was in fine spirits. He teased his niece about 
Lord Lyons, whom he especially fancied. She didnot. For this 
time, however, she humored her uncle, and at last ventured: 
‘Uncle Buchanan, if I have a few pretty pebbles given me you 
do not object to my accepting them?’’ ‘‘Oh no!”’ he exclaimed 
in high good-humor, ‘‘keep your pebbles!’’ ‘‘You know,”’ 
Miss Lane said in telling the story, ‘‘diamonds are pebbles.”’ 

Mrs. Chestnut notes in her diary some gossip from Washing- 
ton: ‘‘Harriet Lane has eleven suitors. One is described as 
likely to win, or he would be likely to win, except that he is too 
heavily weighted. He has been married before and goes about 
with children and two mothers. There are limits beyond which! 
Two mothers-in-law!—’’ Did Thackeray find in Washington 
‘‘Lovel The Widower?’’ Thackeray lectured that winter in 
Washington and his American Notes show that not much es- 
caped him. ‘‘Mr. Thackeray’s lecture fon poetry,’’ says Mrs. 
Clay, ‘‘was a red-letter occasion and the simplicity of that great 
man of letters as he recited ‘Barbary Allen’ and ‘Lord Lovel’ 
was long afterward a criterion by which others were judged.”’ 

Mrs. Pryor makes a good story out of Patti when she was ten. 
Strakosch evidently had his hands full in his management of and 
for her. On the train the child took a fancy toa lady passenger 
and gave her full confidence. ‘‘Strakosch is utterly horrid — 
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just observe his great hands! Not for worlds would I sing for 
him were it not for the sugar-plums!’’ ‘‘At the end of the 
journey Strakosch approached the little girl and held out his 
hand to take her to her sister.’’ ‘‘ ‘I am not going with you, 
said Adelina, ‘I am going home with this lady.’’’ ‘* ‘Ah! but 
impossible,’ said Strakosch.’ ’’ ‘‘ ‘I will!’ said the small rebel. 
‘You know I always do things when I say I will.’ ’’ ‘* ‘Why not 
let her come with me?’ said Mrs. Glasgow (the mother of Ellen 
Glasgow, the novelist).’’ ‘‘A scene was imminent. ‘If I con- 
sent, Adelina,’ he said, ‘will you be ready for rehearsal?’ ’’ 
“* ‘Will you be sure to bring me back?’’’ ‘‘ ‘Sure —I promise.’ ”’ 
‘**How much candy?’ was the next excited quetsion.’’ ‘‘ ‘A 
whole pound!’’’ ‘‘ ‘Not enough!’’’ ‘‘ ‘Two pounds,’ said Stra- 
kosch, glancing around to satisfy himself that the scene attracted 
admirers and possible concert goers.’’ ‘‘ ‘Not enough,’ persisted 
Adelina, shaking her head.’’ ‘‘ ‘A hatful!’ cried Strakosch, and 
that won the day.’’ Patti had an eye to business, although only 
ten years old. The narrative goes on at the end of the child’s 
four days stay. Mrs. Glasgow invited ten or fifteen child 
neighbors to a dolls’ party with Adelina Patti. At the 
close of the evening she said, ‘‘‘Now, Adelina, these little 
girls have been very kind to you; they have brought you 
lovely flowers; I wish you to sing one little song for them.’ ”’ 
A shrewd look possessed the tiny face; ‘‘ ‘ Sing — for — them! 
Sing without money! Mais non! /’ai toujours beaucoup des 
fleurs.’’’ Mrs. Clay gives a lively account of a party in 
Washington given to Patti when she was ten years older. 
It is too long to quote. Enough to say fun was so fast 
and furious, that Patti joined in, mounted a chair and ‘‘her 
liquid notes in alt joined the deep ones of the Baron. She clapped 
her hands and fairly shouted with glee.”’ 

Mrs. Pryor tells us of those Washington days: ‘‘Conversation 
had always at the South been carefully cultivated.’’ ‘Some 
books were just out in England and everybody was discussing 
them. Tennyson was turning all the girls’ heads with ‘Elaine.’ 
A new star was rising — George Eliot. Everybody marvelled at 
the wonderful young man who had written ‘Adam Bede.’ ”’ 

There are so many delicious things in these books. Even the 
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quotable ones would demand a special edition of the Review. 
‘In the winter of ’59-’60,’’ says Mrs. Clay, it became obvious to 
every one that gaiety at the Capitol was waning. Aside from 
public receptions all had now become palpably perfunctory, only 
an occasional wedding served to give social zest to the rapidly 
sobering Congressional circles. Women went daily to the Sen- 
ate gallery to listen to the angry debates on the floor below. 
When belles met they no longer discussed furbelows and flounces, 
but talked of forts and fusilades.’’ She continues: ‘‘Not a 
Southern woman but felt with her husband the stress of that 
session, the stings of the wrongs the Southern faction of that 
great body was struggling to right. Senator Clay, than whom 
the South has borne no more self-sacrificing son, nor the Nation 
a truer patriot, was an ill man as that ‘winter of national agony 
and shame’ (vide the Northern witness Judge Hoar) progressed. 
The incertitude of President Buchanan was alarming; but the 
courage of our people to enter upon what they knew must be a 
defense of everything they held dear in State and family institu- 
tion, rose higher and higner to meet advancing danger.”’ 

‘*A momentous day in the history of this country was Nov. 6, 
1860. On that day the extreme party of the North elected its 
candidate, with a vice-president, making its party purely sec- 
tional,’’ writes Mrs. Pryor. The scene is finally shifted from 
Washington. On the 20th of December, 1860, South Carolina 
singly asserted to the world her faith in the doctrine of 
State Sovereignty. Represented by the delegates chosen by 
the people in Convention assembled, she passed the Ordinance 
of Secession. There was not a dissenting vote. It was a sol- 
emnly conscientious act. Some may now deem that ordinnace 
a mistake. We cannot know. Scenes of greater horror than 
bloody battles may have been averted by it. For years emissaries 
had been counselling the negroes of the slave States to insurrec- 
tion. After the raid of John Brown it seemed not unlikely that 
midnight burnings, slaughtered innocents, outraged women 
might be incited by other fanatics. That the government for 
the people might be by the people of their own section, Seces- 
sion was believed the reasonable remedy. It was not entered 
into unadvisedly but soberly, with deep feeling and deep regret. 
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Bancroft says but for South Carolina the colonies would never 
have gained their independence. The Union of their building 


had been beloved by the South. 
The first entry in ‘‘A Diary from Dixie’’ is ‘‘December 8, 
1860. Lincoln is elected!’’ ‘‘December 21. Mrs. Charles 


Lowndes was sitting with us to-day, when Mrs. Kirkland brought 
in a copy of ‘The Ordinance of Secession’. I wonder if my face 
grew as white as hers. She said after a moment, ‘God help us!’ 
‘As our day is our strength shall be.” How grateful we were 
for this pious ejaculation of hers.’’ 

Mrs. Chestnut all through her Diary shows what a “‘tear to 
the soul was the inevitable war.’’ She often jests — but it is as 
a boy whistles to keep his courage up. She never doubts the 
right of State Sovereignty. She does not question the act. 
‘‘Some one on the cars said ‘James Chestnut has resigned his 
seat in the Senate;’ another rejoins, ‘Mrs. Chestnut does not 
look at all resigned.’’’ Mrs. Clay says: ‘‘The saddest day of 
my life, January 21, 1861, after years of augmenting discussion 
between the sections, I saw my husband take his portfolio under 
his arm and leave the United States Senate Chamber in com- 
pany with other no less earnest Southern Senators.’’ 

Mrs. Pryor adds: ‘‘The question of the hour with Virginia 
was not the right to introduce slavery into the territories. Noth- 
ing was said or thought about slavery. The question was of 
States’ Rights only.’’ ‘‘Said old John Janney, a Union man 
and President of the Convention of 1861, when taxed with having 
taken sides with Virginia against the Union: ‘Virginia, sir, was 
a nation one hundred and eighty years before your Union was 
born’!’’ ‘‘ ‘The overt act for which everybody looked had been 
really the reenforcement by Federal troops of the fort in Charles- 
ton Harbor,’’ says Mrs. Pryor. ‘‘When Fort Sumter was re- 
duced the war was on.”’ 

From this on the stage is crowded. Event follows event. Vic- 
tory and defeat follow in quick succession. Men of action stand 
out in bold relief. ‘‘James Chestnut’’ is an aide of President 
Davis. Mrs. Chestnut is the intimate friend of Mrs. Davis. 
Mr. Clay is elected Confederate States Senator and Mrs. Clay is 
the greater part of the time with him in Richmond. Roger A. 
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Pryor raises a regiment, is elected colonel, and his wife follows 
the army. ‘‘Dan’s’’ wife, “‘A Virginia Girl in Dixie,’’ is very 
near him at the time of more than one battle, and runs the block- 
ade to Baltimore and back to bring him a ‘‘new uniform.”’ 

No excerpts can give an adequate idea of the breathless inter- 
est of the thrilling war experiences of these courageous women. 
The books must be read to have a just idea of what the war was 
to the women of the Southern Confederacy. ‘‘To be idle,’’ says 
Mrs. Pryor, ‘‘was torture. We women resolved ourselves into 
a sewing society — resting not on Sundays. Sewing machines 
were put in the Churches, which became depots for flannel, mus- 
lin, even uniform cloth.’’ This was in the first days of the Con- 
federacy. Later there was little material on which to sew. 

Mrs. Pryor gives some good anecdotes of the negroes. ‘‘A 

Captain going into a skirmish one day, left his tent and contents 
in the care of Caesar. ‘Mayn’t I go he’p de cook?’ ‘Stay here 
and protect my things, commanded the master. Cesar, left 
alone, grew more unhappy. When shot fell like hail, he fled to 
the bushes. He came back after the shooting stopped, but the 
Captain was there before him. ‘Yourascal! Didn’t I leave you 
here to protect my property? It might all have been stolen.’ 
‘I knows it, sah, I knows it! An’ I did purtect yo’ property, 
sah! I sholy did! Dem ole close aint wuth nothin’! I’se feared 
to bresh ’em less’n I gits a hole in’em; but ds property’—laying 
his hand proudly on his own breast—‘dis property is wuth fifteen 
hundred dollars!’’’ Mrs. Chestnut philosophizes over the blacks 
more than the other ladies: ‘‘Mrs. Wigfall came in and we had 
it out on the Civil War. We solaced ourselves dwelling on all 
its;known horrors, and then added what we had a right to expect 
with Yankees in front and negroes in the rear. ‘The slave own- 
ers must expect servile insurrection, of course,’ said Mrs. Wig- 
fall, to make sure that we were not unhappy enough. 
Not by any look or word can we detect any change in the de- 
meanor of these negro servants. Laurence sits outside the door, 
sleepy and respectful and profoundly indifferent. So they all are. 
They make nosign. Are they stolidly stupid? or wiser than we 
are; silent and strong, biding their time?’’ 

This was while the bombarding of Fort Sumter was going on. 
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Just before Manassas she writes: ‘‘I did not know there was such 
a ‘bitter cry’ left in me, but I wept my heart away to-day when 
my husband went off. Things do look so black. When he comes 
up here he rarely brings his body-servant—a negro man. Lau- 
rence has charge of all Mr. Chestnut’s things — watch, clothes, 
and two or three hundred gold pieces, that lie in the tray of his 
trunk. All these papers, etc., he tells Laurence to bring to me 
if any thing happens to him. I said: ‘Maybe he will pack off to 
the Yankees and freedom with all that.’ ‘Fiddle-sticks! He is 
not going to leave me for anybody else. After all, what can he 
ever be, better than he is now —a gentleman’s gentleman?’ ‘He 
is in the sound of the enemy’s guns, and when he gets to the 
other army he is free.’’’ All this is more than a year before 
Lincoln’s first Proclamation. Mrs. Chestnut’s intimate friend, 
Mrs. John S. Preston, had a maid Maria. She records of her: 
‘‘Maria said of Mr. Preston’s man, ‘What he want with anything 
more, ef he was free? Don’t he live just as well as Marse John 
do now?’’ ‘‘I have seen a negro woman sold on the block at 
auction. I was walking and felt faint. Her mouth was in a 
grin of excitement. I dare say the poor thing knew who would 
buy her. I sat down on a stool ina shop and tried to discipline 
my wild thoughts. I tried it Sterne fashion. You know how 
women sell themselves, and are sold in marriage from queens 
downward. You know what the Bible says about slavery and 
marriage; poor women! poor slaves! Sterne with his star- 
ling — what did he know? He only thought, he did not feel.’’ 
The surrender came. Laurence and Maria had no idea of leav- 
ing their old owners. ‘‘May Ist, 1865. The Yankee soldiers 
taunted the negro women for their foolishness in standing by 
their cruel slave owners.’’ ‘‘May 2nd. ‘The fidelity of the ne- 
groes is the principal topic. There seems to be not a single 
case of a negro who betrayed his master, and yet they showed 
a natural and exultant joy at being free.’”’ . . ‘‘Mrs. Barton 
drove with me to Mulberry. On one side of the house we found 
every window had been broken, every bell torn down, every piece 
of furniture destroyed, and every door smashed in. But the oth- 
er side left intact. Maria and her mother who had been left in 
charge, explained this odd state of things. The Yankees were 
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as busy as beavers, working like regular carpenters, destroying 
everything when their General came in and stopped them. He 
told them it was a sin to destroy a fine old house like that, whose 
owner was ninety years old.”’ ‘They carried off sacks 
full of our books, unfortunately they found a pile of empty sacks 
in the garret. Our books, letters, papers were afterward strewn 
along the road as faras Vance’s Ferry.”” . . . ‘‘The raiders 
burned our mills and gins and a hundred bales of cotton. Indeed, 
nothing is left us now, but the bare land, and the debts contract- 
ed for the support of hundreds of negroes during the war.”’ 

**May 18. Colonel Chestnut, (her husband’s father) now nine- 
ty-three, blind, deaf, is apparently as strong as ever. Partly pa- 
triarch, partly grand seigneur, this old man is of a species we 
will see no more — the last of a race of lordly planters who ruled 
this Southern world, but now a splendid wreck. His manners 
are unequalled still, but underneath this smooth exterior lies the 
grip of a tyrant whose will has never been crossed. I will not 
attempt what Lord Byron says he could not do, but must quote 
again: ‘Everybody knows a gentleman when he sees him. I have 
never met a man who could describe one.’’’ ‘‘African Scipio 
walks at Colonel Chestnut’s side, he is six feet two, a black Her- 
cules, and as gentle as a dove in all his dealings with his old mas- 
ter, who boldly strides forward, striking with his stick to feel 
where he is going. The Yankees left Scipio unmolested. He 
told them he was absolutely essential to his old master.’’ 

‘‘May 20. Went to our plantation, the Hermitage, yesterday ; 
not a soul absent from his or her post.”’ 

In 1864, General Roger A. Pryor was taken prisoner. The 
problem withal to Mrs. Pryor was, ‘‘How can I maintain my 
children? My husband’s rations were discontinued.’’ The faith- 
ful wife had kept in touch with her husband’s command. ‘‘A 
number of my old Washington servants had followed me, but 
they could not now, of course, look to me for support. I told 
John and Eliza frankly my condition, but they elected to remain.”’ 

“The question that pressed on me day and night was: 
How, and where can I earn some money ?”’ 

An old gentleman used to say: ‘‘Hang a woman with no con- 

trivance.’’ Mrs. Pryor by a lucky accident could get hold of a 
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trunk containing some of the handsome costumes she had worn 
four years before in Washington. ‘‘There were half a dozen or 
more white muslin gowns, flounced and trimmed with Valencien- 
nes lace.’’ There were silks, gold embroidered, artificial flow- 
ers, feathers, fur, velvet. . . I ripped all the lace from the even- 
ing gowns, and made it into collars and undersleeves.’’ These 
were sent to Richmond and promptly sold. ‘‘Human nature is 
the same all the world over and ladies will indulge in little vani- 
ties in spite of war and desolation. To these vanities I now 
found myself indebted.’’ ‘Aunt Jenny,’ her old cook, felt un- 
certain. ‘‘ ‘Honey,’ she said, ‘don’t you think in dese times of 
trouble, you might do better dan tempt dem poor lambs in Rich- 
mond to worship the golden calf and bow down to Mammon? We 
prays not to be led into temptation, an’ you sholy is leading dem 
into vanity’ ‘Maybe so, Aunt Jenny, but I must sell all I can. 
We have to be clothed, you know, war or no war.’ ‘Yes, my 
chile, dat’s so, but we’se told to consider de lillies. Gawd 
A’mighty tells us we clothe ourselves in the garment of right- 
eousness, and He—’ ‘You always ’pears to be mighty inti- 
mate with Gawd A’mighty,’ interrupted Eliza, in great wrath. 
‘Now you just go ’long home an’ leave my mistis to her work. 
How'd you look with nothin’ on but a garment of righteous- 
ness?’ ’’ 

The story of General Pryor’s imprisonment and parole are 
thrilling. ‘‘Mr. McLean and Colonel Forney first approached 
General Grant. The General positively refused their request. 
Then Mr. McLean visited Mr. Stanton.’’ He found Stanton at 
home, a little daughter on his knee. McLean tried to touch this 
human side. He spoke of the sweet fireside picture: ‘‘This lit- 
tle lady cares nothing for the Secretary of War. She has her 
father, that fills her ambition.’’ ‘‘You never said a truer word, 
did he pet?’’ caressing the curly head. McLean spoke of child- 
ren in Virginia who loved their fathers as this one did and their 
bright eyes were dimmed with tears. ‘‘ ‘Yes, yes! Probably 
so,’ said Stanton. ‘Now—there’s Pryor—’ But before an- 
other word could be said the Secretary of War pushed the child 
from his knee and thundered: ‘He shall be hanged! Damn 
him!’ ”’ 
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McLean appealed from the verdict. With a letter from Mr. 
Horace Greeley he went to President Lincoln. He knew of Gen- 
eral Pryor’s kindness to prisoners at various times, his prompt 
parole at Manassas of an ambulance corps — surgeons, wounded 
prisoners, a whole camp. The President issued an order for 
the release of General Pryor on parole. Confined with General 
Pryor was John T. Beall, the intimate friend of John Wilkes 
Booth, under sentence of death as a spy. McLean and Pryor 
tried to save him, but Lincoln said a telegram from General Dix 
made it imperative that he should be executed. It is believed 
that it was the death of this friend, working on the fevered brain 
of Booth, that caused him to kill President Lincoln. 

Says the ‘‘Virginia Girl,’’ ‘‘Johnston’s Army surrendered. I 
sat and watched by my window’’—‘‘two days passed no Dan.”’ 
She went to sleep and woke, her husband in rags and worn by her: 
‘‘Ah, we were happy! Ragged, defeated, broken, we had but 
each other, but that was enough!”’ 

‘Early in the spring of 64, Mr. Clay felt it his duty to 
accept the high responsibility of a diplomatic mission to Canada, 
with a view to arousing in the public mind of this near-by Brit- 
ish territory a sympathy for our cause and country, that should 
induce a suspension of hostilities. Despite the failure of our 
representatives in European countries to rouse apathetic kings 
and dilly-dallying emperors to come to our aid,’’ says Mrs. Clay, 
‘it was hard for us to believe that our courage would not be re- 
warded at length by some powerful succor or yielding.’’ It was 
while Senator Clay was away that Mrs. Clay was for a while the 
guest of Honorable James Hammond of South Carolina, ex-Gov- 
ernor and ex-Senator. His plantation home on Beech Island was 
an ideal one. The description of it written by Mrs. Clay would 
almost of itself repay for the perusal of her book. The mission 
of Mr. Clay was futile. Returning he ran the blockade for 
Charleston. The vessel became a target for Federal guns. The 
passengers took to the life-boats, were grounded, but after much 
exposure Mr, Clay got to Charleston. He made his way to Rich- 
mond, but only to turn around and follow the retreating President 
and Cabinet. He returned to Macon where Mrs. Clay was dom- 
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iciled. He and Mrs. Clay went from thence to Senator Hill’s 
in western Georgia. 

There they heard the news of Lincoln’s assassination. Mrs. 
Clay drove to the station to hear the latest news. Mr. Clay, 
with Mr. Wigfall, had planned to go on to Texas. At the station 
a man told Mrs. Clay: ‘‘That Macon had been surrendered to 
the Federals. Atlanta is in the hands of the Yankees.’’ 
“Is there any other news than that of the proclamation for 
Mr. Davis’ arrest?’ I asked. His reply astounded me. ‘Yes, 
Madam!’ he said; ‘$100,000, is offered for Clement C. Clay of 
Alabama.’ A trembling seized me. I don’t know how I made 
my way to the carriage.’’ Presently a friend gave her the proc- 
lamation and told her to go home at once to show it to Mr. Clay. 
She with other friends urged him to ‘“‘fly!’’ ‘‘ Fly! From 
what?’’ Mr. Semmes’ answer came drily, ‘From death I fear.’ ”’ 
Instead Mr. Clay sent at once a telegram to the General Com- 
manding: ‘‘Seeing the proclamation of the President of the 
United States, I go to-day with the Honorable P. Phillips to 
deliver myself to your custody. C. C. Clay, jr.” 

Then came eleven months of severe imprisonment. The he- 
roic efforts of Mrs. Clay; the steadfast devotion of the friends of 
the happier days — it is all painful, wonderful, beautiful. The 
unjust suspicion and incarceration; the persistence of wife and 
friends; at last Mr. Clay’s release. The volumes must be read 
and will be read by all who are studying the history of this great 
reconstructed country. 

Even a casual reader will be impressed that with all the vicis- 
situdes of fortune through which these women passed there is 
no disintegration of character. Brave, broad, buoyant. Always 
true to their ideals. Loyal to their friends, not embittered 
against their foes. True to their country, to their husbands, to 
their God. As old Sir Thomas Browne said, ‘‘These are the 
men and women that have played their parts and have made 
their exits, but they have delivered unto posterity an inventory of 
their virtues, and shall we not live up to them?”’ 


CELINA E, MEANs. 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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THE ROMANCE AND GENIUS OF A UNIVERSITY ' 


The simultaneous appearance, without collusion or connection, 
of two books from different Southern presses, having, one of them 
all and the other very much, to do with Sewanee, justifies a lit- 
tle new public interest in that unique Southern educational insti- 
tution. 

The H. & W. B. Drew Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., pub- 
lishes a ‘‘History of The University of the South, from its 
founding in 1857 to the year 1905. By George R. Fairbanks, 
M.A.’’ Major Fairbanks is the sole survivor of the founders of 
the university in whose semi-centennial commemoration two 
years hence he bids fair, in the full possession of his powers, to 
take an honored part, as he has done in its every other important 
function from the beginning. If all the other founders were alive, 
none other could have more appropriately written its first fifty 
years of history, for none could have lived closer to its life or 
have busied himself more faithfully with its records. The earlier 
part of the volume contains a practically complete account of the 
founding of The University of the South, the gradual growth of 
the ideas that finally culminated in it, the hopes, motives and 
purposes enshrined init. It has been piously said that God gives 
no great gift to men but He first passes upon it the sentence of 
death. All ultimate life is resurrection; it must have proved its 
fitness to survive,— and made it in proving it. The University 
after the war was a new shoot from a seemingly dead stump. And 
the new life was entered upon and has been lived under very dif- 


1 HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, AT SEWANEE, TENNES- 
SEE, from its founding by the Southern Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the 
Episcopal Church in 1857 to the year 1905. By George R. Fairbanks, M.A. 
(Un. Coll., Trin. Coll.,) one of its founders and long-time Trustee. Jackson- 
ville, Fla., The H. & W. B. Drew Company, 1905. 


DoctTorR QUINTARD, Chaplain C. S. A.and Second Bishop of Tennessee. 
Being His Story of the War (1861-1865). Edited and Extended by the Rev. 
Arthur Howard Noll, Historiographer of the Diocese of Tennessee, author 
of “ History of the Church in Tennessee,” etc. The University Press of Se 
wanee, Tennessee, MCMV. 
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ferent conditions. The facts are made to speak very feelingly 
and eloquently for themselves in the latter part of the history be- 
fore us. 

By common consent the title of re-founder of The University 
of the South has been accorded to the Rt. Rev. Charles Todd 
Quintard, D.D., second Bishop of Tennessee. And of those 
most closely identified with its inception he was, with the excep- 
tion of Major Fairbanks, the latest survivor. Bishop Quintard’s 
life was a stirring and eventful one, and fortunately a life-long 
habit of carefully keeping diaries has preserved the full and in- 
teresting story of it. He himself in the latter year or two of it 
was induced to prepare for publication some reminiscences of his 
very remarkable experiences as a war chaplain in the Confeder- 
ate service. Left by the Bishop’s death in an incomplete condi- 
tion these reminicences have been edited by the Rev. Arthur H. 
Noll and published through The University Press of Sewanee, 
under the second of the titles in the note at the head of this arti- 
cle. Mr. Noll was already known, among other works, by his his- 
tory of the Diocese of Tennessee. He was specially prepared, 
therefore, to complete the volume of reminiscences by prefixing, 
as he has most successfully done, a sketch of the personal life of 
Bishop Quintard, and appending in‘one chapter an outline of his 
long episcopate, and in another his most interesting part in the 
re-founding of The University of the South. We may say, in 
passing, that Bishop Quintard’s own modest narrative of his 
quite extraordinary career as army chaplain in the war between 
the States is one of the most entertaining and luminous of pri- 
vate contributions to the inner experiences of those trying times. 
But our present business is with the record of his vital connec- 
tion with Sewanee, as appearing just now simultaneously with 
Major Fairbanks’ more extended history. 

I speak henceforth as one intimately associated myself with 
all the new life of Sewanee since its actual inception as a univer- 
sity. And under the inspiration of the volumes before me I take 
the liberty of adding some reflections of my own. 

It is worth while recalling under what very different conditions 
the actual life of Sewanee has been lived and its growth accom- 


plished from those contemplated by its first founders. Nothing 
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could better illustrate the difference than the following compari- 
son or contrast of ante-bellum purposes and post-bellum facts. At 
the laying of the historic corner-stone in 1860, President Barnard 


of Columbia College, New York (then President of the Univer- 


sity of Mississippi), who was one of the speakers, made the fol- 
lowing defence of the purposes of the founders: ‘‘One peculiarity 
I have further to notice. It is proposed here to create a univer- 
sity, not through the slow growth of years, but immediately and 
at once. The scheme has been substantially perfected, the means 
for the most part secured, and it is now proposed that the reali- 
zation shall be as sudden as the birth of Minerva, full-armed from 
the head of Jupiter. It is curiously in keeping with your people 
of the race to which we belong, and the history of the continent 
we inhabit, that we should improvise a university complete in all 
its appliances and all the instrumentalities for the fulfilment of 
its comprehensive functions. And why should we not improvise 
auniversity?’’ He goes on to show why we should. But if ever 
there was a university which was not improvised by the conjunc- 
tion of munificence with wisdom, which on the contrary has been 
severely left to accomplish by itself its own slow and painful 
growth,— surely that university has been Sewanee. 

Under the so radically altered conditions, I think no one will 
charge us with ever having been forgetful of or disloyal to the 
spirit and purpose of the first founders. Iam sure none will 
pronounce us to have been wholly unsuccessful in maintaining 
the traditions or upholding the principles that were worthy to 
survive the baptism of fire. Still, it is needful to remember 
that The University of the South, as it stands now, is not the 
creation out of hand of its human originators, wise and great as 
they were. A wiser and greater than they has had a larger hand 
init. Sewanee is the joint product of the wisdom that proposed 
and of the conditions that have very far otherwise disposed it. 

These taken together have made it, and we must take it as it 
is, if we would build wisely for what its future shall be. It is 


. not every kind or any kind of a university that Sewanee is capa- 


ble of becoming. Other universities may be so rich and so sit- 
uated as to justify their undertaking to do everything and be ev- 
erything,. But her genius and her conditions fit her to be one 
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thing, and it is her wisdom to discover and be true to that. What 
that one thing is cannot be expressed ina single word. It shall 
be my effort in the space that remains to contribute at least some 
suggestion of what it is. 

When we speak of what Sewanee is to those who know it, what 
sense or sentiment the very word itself conveys to so many when 
they hear it, we speak not ot the things which belong to it in 
common with other places or institutions; we mean something 
which differentiates it from all other places and institutions. And 
the question is, What is that? It is not wholly something which 
was put into it by its founders. It is something, too, which Has 
developed out of the action and reaction of itself and its condi- 
tions. It is the resultant of all that has shaped it so far, and is 
going to shape it further. If we can find the equation of its 
curve so far, we can determine its motion further and expend our 
efforts on its behalf on that predestined line. 

I have sometimes said, not wholly in sport, that if I were go- 
ing to speak of the true internal makers of Sewanee — the actual 
Sewanee whose making I have been watching so long —I should 
mention first in point of time, Barbot the tailor and General Gor- 
gas the Headmaster. I have put together here something that 
may seem very little and something that is, in my estimation, 
very great. I wish to illustrate the fact that it is things small as 
well as great that go to make up all totalities of value. When I 
came to Sewanee in the third year of its new existence, it was 
only a grammar school, and it was already known, wherever the 
boys went through the South, by two marks: the elegant fit of 
their dress and the peculiar courtesy of their manner. Their 
tailor was fresh from Paris, and there was something in the grave, 
dignified and noble military courtesy of General Gorgas which 
left an indelible impress upon all who were long enough under 
him to receive it. Influences such as these would not have been 
permanent if they had not been in keeping wtih an environment 
the most favorable and material the most susceptible to them. 
But the point is just this: that Sewanee is fitted by constitution 
and situation to attract the patronage and to exert the refining 
influences that are best suited the one to the other. ‘‘Manners 
maketh man’’ is an apothegm that has both its truth and its use. 
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If Sewanee is specially fitted to become a centre and source of 
social culture, of noble courtesy and refined manners, it has even 
in that a function to discharge for our people which it is easier 
to undervalue than to overestimate. 

But such a social culture as can with propriety constitute one 
of the aims of a literary and educational institution must be only 
part of a larger and more general culture which must be intellect- 
ual also. Perhaps in this there is only one respect in which Se- 
wanee can compete with other institutions with an advantage 
peculiar toitself. It is ina position to represent with a peculiar 
effectiveness the value and claim of culture for culture’s sake — 
culture as a donum or honestum in itself and not merely asa wéz/e. 
The only argument for higher education now likely to be listened 
to is that which demonstrates by statistics that it is the univer- 
sity graduate who is also the most successful in the competitions 
of secular business. The tendency to rule out as useless every- 
thing that cannot be turned to immediate practical account will 
inevitably continue for a long time to affect the aims and ideals 
of educational institutions. Sewanee will never compete suc- 
cessfully in turning out the ready-made supply to such popular 
demands, in furnishing mechanical, industrial, educational or 
other experts for the various businesses waiting to employ them. 

But Sewanee will have more and more a missionall her own, 
and will not be lacking in a constituency of her own, if she will 
prepare her best service for those who desire to be educated not 
for labour but for life. It used to be said that life is lived in the 
leisure that follows labour,— not necessarily a leisure divorced 
from labour, for that is not true leisure, but a leisure won by and 
from labour to attend to the higher needs of life, the needs of 
every human soul to know something of the Truth, to have some 
love of the Beautiful, to do some of the Good that so needs to be 
done in the world. Let her part be rather that of Mary than of 
Martha. There will be multitudes better able than she to min- 
ister to the practical needs of the world; she is called to provide 
in a better way for a truer life of the world. It is sad to think 
how many in this world have neither time nor opportunity to live, 
nor sufficient leisure from labour to be able to ask or learn what 
life means. But how much sadder is it that so many more of us 
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who have both time and opportunity never use them to know the 
life that is more than meat, or to enjoy the leisure that comes 
after and is better than labour. 

It would follow from the above that Sewanee, following her 
true line, should more and more insist upon the type of educa- 
tion which best conduces to the truest culture, as an end in itself. 
She should steadily resist the temptation to be drawn into chan- 
nels of mere immediate utilitarianism or professionalism or spe- 
cialism of any sort. Art or Science or Language should be cul- 
tivated there each in its place and measure as proportionate part 
in the fulness and roundness of a liberal education. It goes with- 
out saying that where regard is still had for culture as an end and 
a good in itself there cannot be acquiescence in the final surrend- 
er of the chief instrument of such culture. There may be some 
excuse for our having already been swept so far out of our true 
course by the force of the anti-classical currents, but the time 
seems even now in sight when the pressure of patronage, at least 
upon our preparatory schools, will furnish the opportunity so to 
select and shape our incoming material as by degrees to restore 
the classics to their crowning position in our system. 

The University of the South will indeed have become wholly 
derelict to itself when to social and intellectual culture it shall 
cease to be concerned about adding the saving grace of spiritual 
culture. The bare fact of religion’s having an organic place and 
part in its constituion will subject it in many minds to the charge 
of sectarianism. If the most central truth of religion should be 
embodied in the most universal form, it would still be open to 
the charge of sectarianism, on the ground of its being that par- 
ticular truth of religion in that particular form of expression, in 
distinction from all other truths in all other forms. It is only 
in that sense that The University of the South can be called sec- 
tarian. Its whole intention is to be just the opposite of secta- 
rian,but it cannot afford to avoid that accusation by being noth- 
ing in particular or everything in general. It must needs be 
some one thing, and that frankly and positively. The best it can 
do in the effort to be christian without being sectarian, is to see 
to it that the one thing it is, is as near as possible to the most 
central truth of Christianity expressed in the most universal form 
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of worship. If the strictly common Christianity of the world 
could be brought to express itself in a simple and universal form, 
it is that form in which it is the highest aim of Christianity at 
Sewanee to clothe itself. 

The situation, the constitution, the traditions, the influences, 
the genius of Sewanee all combine to enable it to invest education 
there with an atmosphere and to fill it with the spirit of a larger 
and finer and fuller culture than we are all in danger of lapsing 
into today. Who would have the Oxford of old England to mod- 
ernize and commercialize herself to meet the demands of the tran- 
sient present? The higher demands of the soul and the life shall 
come back again, and blessed shall she be whom they shall find 
faithfully waiting to minister to them. Let Sewanee know her- 
self and be true to her higher calling, and the day will not be far 
off when all the poetry and the sentiment, all the aspirations and 
the hopes, that cluster around the very word Oxford will be found 
attaching themselves to and glorifying her own no less euphoni- 
ous name. 

WILLIAM PoRCHER DuBose. 

The University of the South. 
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REVIEWS 
SOME BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. S. HAWKER, VICAR OF MORWENSTOWE. 
By C. E. Byles. John Lane, London and New York. 


If the saying that ‘‘as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,”’ 
needed a new setting forth, the need would be supplied by Mr. 
C. E. Byles’ life of Robert Stephen Hawker, vicar of Morwen- 
stowe. The book is one more demonstration of the fact that not 
a man’s circumstances or even his acts, but a man’s own way of 
looking at his acts and his circumstances makes the mould his 
life is cast in; and the temperament and outlook that shaped 
Hawker’s uneventful existence into something eager, pugnacious, 
exalted, almost adventurous, speak in the quotation on the title 
page, his own exclamation: ‘‘What a life mine would be if it 
were all written and published in a book!’’ 

Yet what he elsewhere calls ‘‘this fierce life of mine’’ was 
spent ina lonely Cornish vicarage, ‘‘twenty-five miles from a 
town or a bookseller, with neither mail, road, or train;’’ then, 
during a charge of forty-one years, this man who could think so 
picturesquely of his state served a scattered seaside parish of 
some thousand souls, visited their sick and buried their dead, 
farmed his glebe, and cobbled as far as he could the disrepairs 
of an ancient church, and in all that time left his cure but thrice 
until he left it todie. But his eye transfigured what it looked 
on; this isolated and monotonous scene became for him the the- 
atre of such varied and passionate interests that he could speak 
quite unaffectedly of ‘‘this fierce life of mine.”’ 

The form, deliberately informal, of Mr. Byles’ work exhibits 
Hawker’s character with almost the directness of autobiography. 
His energy, his lovableness, and his eccentricity speak for them- 
selves in letter and quotation; little narrative is added, and less 
comment. The final impression is of a sometimes incoherent 
mass of detail from which is projected more and more clearly the 
figure and personality of the Poet of Cornwall. He is a vigor- 
ous soul, outspoken, extravagant, ardently self-forgetful when he 
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is not as ardently egotistic. He spends his wife’s portion build- 
ing schools and bridges and a vicarage with wonderful chimneys; 
he has to wear his cassock for a coat to save money for his school- 
master’s salary, but he feasts all the poor of his parish at Christ- 
mas; he risks his life on roaring winter nights to rescue ship- 
wrecked sailors from the sea under his cliffs; he fights — and 
conquers — his whole parish to save his church’s shingle roof 
from slating; he writes an epic at the age of sixty-one. He isa 
reactionary, a survival of the Middle Ages: not Ruskin could be 
more bitter against nineteenth century commercialism and what 
it has made of England —‘‘a large Blaspheming Smithery, once 
a great Nation, now a Forge for Railways;’’ not Newman could 
bring a heavier charge of hollowness against the Church of Eng- 
land than he makes when he calls it ‘‘a Church of deportment 
without dogma or discipline.’’ When he reads the Bible, he 
takes it literally, word for word; when he holds service, he makes 
up a form of his own (‘‘ranging about the chancel’’ meanwhile) 
from Bible and Prayer Book at random. Angels attend him, 
voices answer his prayers, revelations wait on his hours of med- 
itation in the solitary chancel. Always he is at one extreme or 
another of feeling. His lack of literary success wholly disheart- 
ens him; yet when Tennyson’s ‘‘Holy Grail’’ appears, five years 
after his own ‘‘Quest of the Sangraal,’’ he cries: ‘‘I have read it 
—and my first thought was, ‘Would to God I had but one friend 
on Earth who would contrast mine with his and publish passages 
side by side!’ Where the themes concur I should have no fear of 
the result.’’ Money troubles bring him to despair; yet his sec- 
ond marriage in the very midst of these embarrassments toa 
bride of twenty, himself being sixty-two, ‘‘makes his home as 
happy as Paradise.’’ For him every emotion is unrelated and 
absolute, every experience a crisis. 

That this intenser life is not narrowed to mere parish concerns, 
the letters show us. The writer has a voice to use against Eras- 
tianism and the Rev. G. C. Gorham, against the Poor Laws, and 
Archbishop Tait, against railroads (which he has seen three 
times) and theatres (which he has never seen), against an age in 
which ‘‘people are not Men but Votes’’—a big belligerent voice, 
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the natural utterance of an explosive temperment overcharged by 
solitary broodings. 

To the influence of solitude and the morbid thought it engen- 
ders may perhaps be laid in part his defection from the Anglican 
Church in his last moments. His road to Rome seems to have 
been the opposite of Newman’s; he went, not irresistibly drawn 
by the voice of Authority, but driven by the breaking down (as 
he felt) beneath him of all that he had leaned on in the Church 
of England, and this feeling might have had less power over a 
man in normal surroundings. Asa defender of Hawker’s sincer- 
ity in joining the Church of Rome, Mr. Byles is reasonably suc- 
cessful; he shows the old man’s growing sympathy, during the 
last years of his life, with the Roman communion — ‘‘the obvi- 
ous Ark’’ he called it when in 1874 he thought he saw the deluge 
let loose around him — and his growing estrangement from all the 
principles of ‘‘that universal No called the Reformation,”’ and 
its result, ‘‘the picnic called Protestantism, where every man 
brings his own dish and eats it sullenly by himself.’’ As a de- 
fender of his sincerity in his last years as a vicar of the Church 
of England Mr. Byles must rest for success on Hawker’s own 
words: ‘‘No man can be called [inconsistent] unless he adopts 
two conflicting opinions at the same time; if he allows five min- 
utes tointervene . . . then he is only contrasting his senti- 
ments to avoid monotony, which is always vapid and tiresome.”’ 

Vapid, tiresome, or monotonous Hakwer was not; if he was 
inconsistent, one may rest assured that at least he did not think 
so, and may consent (unless one is a controversialist) to give him 
here also the benefit of the ancient test: ‘‘As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.’’ 

C. A. Harpy 


LirE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS THELLUSSON CARTER, Warden of the 
House of Mercy, Clewer, etc. Edited by Ven. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


By far the deepest and most endurable part of the Oxford 
Movement was the band of men who gave it birth and brought it 
up. What a superb old scholastic was Pusey! What a surpas- 
sing illustration of the hyper-ecclesiastical temperament was 
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Newman! What a serene and imperturbable poet was Keble! And 
then the lesser luminaries, lesser in reputation, but often greater 
in works, Liddon and Bright and their contemporaries, and lastly 
he whose life and letters we have before us, T. T. Carter. 
Carter was born in 1808, and died in 1902, and his priesthood 
beginning in the same year as the Oxford Movement (1833), ex- 
tended over three score years and ten, less one. Thus his labors 
coincided with that movement chronologically; and more than 
chronologically, his efforts were spiritually and sympathetically 
devoted to the furthering of the so-called reawakening of Catho- 
licity. It is self-evident, then, that the story of his career is of 
value to all interested in side-lights of that movement. We say 
side-lights, because his life was not in the midstream, but was 
devoted to organizing and supervising one of the many phases of 
church activity which it developed. To be explicit, his special- 
ty was Penitentiary work (which word is doubtless meaningless 
to many), and derivatively therefrom he became the Reviver of 
Sisterhoods in the English Church. From small beginnings in 
1849, under his eminently sane and unselfish guidance, there grew 
a vast and valuable work, the proportions of which can be seen 
by the list of forty-seven diverse forms of charitable institutions 
given on pages 96-98. The Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist 
grew out of his house for penitents most naturally. Mr. Carter 
saw that ‘‘there are three ways of managing a body of penitents 
— by the paid services of a matron and staff, by the oversight of 
ladies who gratutiously give their time and labors, and by sisters 
of mercy. Mr. Carter quickly saw . . . which was the 
best. We have had experience . . . and the two former 
failed, whilst the latter succeeded’’ (p. 84). And so evolved the 
sisterhood movement, which to-day makes itself felt in every part 
of England. This was his greatest achievement. In other la- 
bors, too, he was abundant, though not, so far as Mr. Hutchings’ 
book would persuade us, with equal facility or aptitude. For ex- 
ample in the ninth chapter we are told that “‘his /¢terary activ- 
ity . . . was most remarkable’’ (p. 280), and the writer in 
the next sentence admits that his style was involved and difficult 
—a remark which is superfluous after the reader has already 
wept over the endless number of uninteresting letters which had 
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preceded Chapter Nine. He was hand in glove in all the lead- 
ing (and following too) members of the ritualistic revival, and 
often we gain a valuable hint as to motives which underlay some 
of the doings of the chief actors. So much for his doings. 

As for what he was, according to this present life. He must 
have been much more of a man than the author, or editor as he 
styles himself, presents. Our candid opinion is that the book 
was written for the Sisters and Carter’s personal friends, for it 
is brim full of things which are of no interest whatever to the 
" average person — for example that deliciously medizeval medita- 
tion ‘‘on Heaven’’ on pp. 135-138, with its apocalyptic parapher- 
nalia and its anthropomorphic and ‘‘terrestomorphic’’ dilation, 
upon the ethereal Jerusalem. But we started to say somewhat of 
the man himself — and have been wandering into things not ger- 
mane. 

He was a great Christian, with great self-sacrificing zeal, who 
looked to the Lord for praise and not to man; and so it becomes 
us not to criticize him without adding words of reverent admira- 
tion. The complete self-annihilation of the man, the penetration 
of his holy life makes us say with Arnold: 


Surely, somewhere, afar 
In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength 
Zealous, beneficent, firm. 


Truly the way in which we can apply the same epithets to antip- 
odal persons is one of the most suggestive of all thoughts on the 
unfathomableness of Religion. Though Carter lacked scintilla- 
tion, and though medizval in his imagination, we may be thank- 
ful that he has lived. 

As to the biography gua biography we have already made it 
plain that it is not well done. It is hard to read, badly told, 
gives no connected vision of the life, and is altogether unworthy 
of T. T. Carter. Would that such a personality had been por- 
trayed by one with a pen like Stopford Brooke or Morley! 


ARTHUR R. Gray. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ellis P. Oberholtzer. American Crisis Biographies. 

Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 1905. 

‘*To gain an impartial twentieth century view of tne greatest 
event in the life of the Nation in the nineteenth centuury”’ is 
the praiseworthy intention prescribed for ‘‘The American Crisis 
Biographies,’’ a new series, which will be edited by Dr. E. P. 
Oberholtzer, with the counsel and advice of Professor J. B. Mc- 
Master. In this series, southern men will write of southern 
men, and the lives of northern leaders will be told by those who 
to-day represent that section ; but all, if the editor’s wish prevails, 
will write from the standpoint of the present, with the smoke of 
battle cleared by the passage of half a century. While we may 
wonder at the choice of authors in some cases, the results, to say 
the least, will be awaited with interest. 

The first volume to appear is the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
written by the editor of the series. Biographies of Lincoln have 
not been few, and the end is not yet. Perhaps the end will never 
be, for the sudden close of Lincoln’s life leaves room for endless 
speculation upon the might-have-been. 

Throughout Dr. Oberholtzer writes candidly of Lincoln’s ca- 
reer, without either hero-worship ora desire to parade human 
faults. Lincoln’s fatalism, his kindliness, his self-depreciation, 
his political cleverness, his intrepidity in sticking to his princi- 
ples and his use of very ‘‘practical’’ means to get what he wanted 
— these traits of the great President are clearly and simply told. 
The work does not pretend to great originality of scholarship. 
One omission seems to us unfortunate. Nothing is told of Lin- 
coln’s arbitrary extension of executive power in the case of Mer- 
riman, or of the consequent division between the President and 
Chief Jutsice Taney. 

The style is usually clear and attractive; but one sentence at 
least, defies our attempts to comprehend it. We refer to this, 
which is found on page 16: ‘‘His wanton assassination at a time 
of public excitement raised up eulogists on every hand and years 
of groundless nonentity as an ex-president saved him from semi- 
oblivion and the possible detraction growing out of later move- 
ments, which sometimes neutralize the impression created by 
the most brilliant career.’’ 
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THE ENCHANTED WOODS 


THE ENCHANTED Woops, and Other Essays on the Genius of Places. By 
Vernon Lee. John Lane: The Bodley Head, London & New York, 1905. 
It is no surprise that the English lady known as ‘‘ Vernon Lee,”’ 

self-expatriated and dwelling in Italy on Tuscan hill-side with 
the Apennines as a background, is haunted by the Genius of 
Places, and going in search, finds this anywhere that the spirit 
of man and of time and the working of Nature have concerted to 
create it. She does not care for the sea—great masses and 
stretches of water —not even for the wildest scenery and dis- 
play of Nature on an overpowering scale: there must be some 
association of man, something congenial for a haunt of the nymphs 
and muses and presiding Genius. The spot must be capable of 
habitation by these deities of the wood who may talk to their 
sympathetic searchers. These places, therefore, where one di- 
vines the Genius Loct, are often little dells — spots with sacred, 
traditional, imaginary and even possible associations. These 
deities reveal themselves only to those who have the simple heart 
and faith tosee them. ‘‘Enchanted woodsare rare. But I sus- 
pect that where they exist, and seem — so deep is their magic — 
to march nowhere on reality, they are most often within a stone’s- 
throw of the dear homes of every day; nor is it needful to travel 
very far afield in order to find them.”’ 

Naturally the author’s Fnchanted Woods — where maybe she 
will meet the enchanter Merlin or the knights of Ariosto or Spen- 
ser or a pagan divinity from a still more classic past — lie for the 
most part in Italy, on Italian slopes and mountain-sides and in 
copses along rivulets, sometimes in Southern France, around 
Paris and Fontainebleau, occasionally in a spot of Germany, like 
Heidelberg and the Neckar and once ina corner of Switzerland, 
and even in Granada. She feels and finds the genius of the place 
in the quiet corner of Pisa and the Campo Santo, or in Tuscan 
churches in summer. Nymphs have their hiding-place beyond 
Florence on a hill-side in the Valley of the Mugnone not far 
from the height of Fiesole, and in the vale of Clitumnus. There 
are ancient divinities in Trent and the cathedral where the great 
Council was; in the ilex-woods of the anchorites above Spoleto 
in Umbria at the meeting place of St. Anthony and St. Paul, the 
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earliest hermits. There was the search for the Forest of the An- 
tonines—did it ever exist? — in the heart of the Apennines; 
there were drives and walks in the low-lying sluggish Maremma 
— in comparison how choking and artificial the Villa Borghese 
outside Rome! —visits to the Cardinal’s villa at Bagnaia near 
Viterbo, to Ravenna with its forest and memorials of Theodoric, 
and on All Souls Day to the island burial-ground of Venice. 

Not for our author is the real Arcadia in Greece nor the voy- 
age of Ulysses, nor a visit to Sicily, the island home of Theocri- 
tus’ idyls. Let others find their enchanted woods there — and 
even at home! For we need undertake no long voyages and trav- 
els to meet the Genius Loci. ‘‘As to enchanted woods, why, 
they lie in many peaks and girdle many cities; only you must 
know them when you see them, and submit willingly to their 
beneficent magic.’’ The motor-car may bring new votaries near- 
er the abode of these divinities, and enlarge the wayfarer’s sense 
of ‘‘the whole real shape of the earth’s surface, and the complex- 
ities of its ways,’’ but the haunts of the divinities themselves are 
apt to recede from the subsequent trail of dust. ‘‘It is not good, 
I am afraid, dear friends, to scatter people along roads and cover 
them with the dust of our wheels; there is a corresponding scat- 
tering of our soul, and a covering of it with dust.’’ Whoever 
has the heart of the wanderer and loves spots on this earth, may 
join in the concluding prayer: ‘‘O benign divinity of places, 
grant us, as thy highest boon, to wander every now and then in 
the Enchanted Woods, between the hour of rising from our soli- 
tary work and the hour of sitting down to meat with our dear 
friends !’’ 
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NOTES 


A valuable volume, amply illustrated from old prints, has ap- 
peared on ‘‘Shakespeare’s London’ (Henry Holt) by Henry 
Thew Stephenson of the University of Indiana, author of the 
paper on ‘‘Hamlet’s Mouse-trap’’ in the January SEWANEE. Pic- 
turesque London of Shakespeare’s time is portrayed so as to 
throw light on the historical plays and on the dramatist’s life 
and work. Old St. Paul’s, the Water Front, the Tower, the 
Main Highway, Holborn and Smithfield, the Strand, the The- 
atres, the Taverns and Tavern Life, are some of the topics . 
treated. Citations from contemporary and later documents 
throw light on the location, description, or use of any of these. 
Besant’s large volumes on ‘‘London”’ served a different purpose ; 
and the author is justified in saying that ‘‘no work of the pres- 
ent kind has yet appeared, if we except the contemporary ‘Sur- 
vey of London’ by John Stow.”’ 


“The Story of Art Throughout the Ages’’ (Scribner’s) by S. 
Reinach of the Institute of France, ‘‘from the French’’ by Flor- 
ence Simmonds, and conveniently and profusely supplied with 
nearly six hundred small illustrations, will be found to be an ad- 
mirably succinct and a very helpful summary of the principles 
and movements in the art of all ages with accompanying exam- 
ples. After a short introduction on the origin of art and art in 
the East, the emphasis is put first on Greek Art, then, with a 
glance at Etruscan and Roman modifications, finally on Christian 
art in its many varieties and forms — in architecture, sculpture 
and painting, in the several schools and lands. The brief con- 
cluding chapters on the art of the modern period in the last two 
centuries are less happy and satisfying. 


The Belles-Lettres series (D. C. Heath & Co.) continues its 
attractive reproductions. Two late numbers are ‘‘Selected Poems 
of Swinburne,’’ edited by Wililam Morton Payne of the Chicago 
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Dial and T. W. Robertson’s ‘‘Society’’ and ‘‘Caste’’ edited by 
T. Edgar Pemberton. The latter volume has the sad added in- 
terest that the author has since died. These plays of Robertson 
are important historically, as representative of a period of depres- 
sion or transition in the English drama, rather than in them- 
selves. Mr. Swinburne has latterly published his poems ina col- 
lected edition of six volumes, and a volume wisely selected, with 
the wisdom Mr. Payne brings to bear, is of real service just now. 
The dramas are, of course, excluded. The selections, grouped 
under ‘‘Odes,’’ ‘‘Poems of Paganism and Pantheism,’’ ‘‘Songs 
before Sunrise,’’ ‘‘Lyrics of Nature and Life,’’ ‘‘Sonnets,’’ ‘‘Per- 
sonal and Memorial Poems’’ and ‘‘Metrical Experiments,’’ rep- 
resent the many sides of this versatile genius and his wonderful 
mastery over the mere instrument of language. 


After ten years a new edition of Professor George P. Baker’s 
‘Principles of Argumentation’’ (Ginn) is worthy of comment. 
Professor Baker undertook this phase of English instruction at 
Harvard as an unpleasant task, grew fond and proud of his work, 
developed it, until this volume, embodying its principles and re- 
sults, stands out distinct in the educational history of our coun- 
try, other colleges using his text-book and adopting his methods. 
The subject is a difficult one to handle satisfactorily, to make vi- 
tal; it is apt at first to be tedious to both teacher and pupil, it 
needs effort, but the effort is rewarding, and the reward is seen 
in a revival of the spirit of debate. 

Professor Bronson of Brown edits a volume of ‘‘English Es- 
says’’ from Bacon to Stevenson, and, in an Appendix, with earlier 
excerpts from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The notes 
are brief, but sufficient. The purpose, as with Professor Gar- 
nett’s, Professor Pancoast’s, and similar volumes, is to show the 
development of the English prose essay style from the earliest 
times. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 15, 1905 


THE POOR AND THE LAND, 


BEING A REPORT ON THE SALVATION ARMY COLONIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND AT HADLEIGH, ENGLAND, 


With a Scheme of National Land Settlement and an Introduction by 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 12 Illustrations. 193 pages. Crown 8vo. $0.75. 


This volume contains, in book form, the Report on the Salvation Army Colonies in America and 
at Hadleigh in Essex, recently made by Mr. H. Riper Hacaarp to the Colonial Office in his capacity 
as Commissioner. Mr. HaGccarp has added to his Report an Introduction dealing with the aeration 
generally, and with arguments that have been advanced against certain points in his scheme. e book 
is illustrated with photographs taken by Miss ANceLa Riper Haaearp, who acted as her father’s pri- 
vate secretary throughout his journey. j 

“Mr. Riper Hacearp has completed with commendable despatch a work of great interest to all 
who have at heart the national welfare.”’—Tue Times, London. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q.”). Crown 8vo. With 8 Illustrations. $1.50. 


Contents: Shakespeare’s Christmas.—Ye Sexes, Give Ear!—Captain Wyvern’s Adventures.— 
Frenchman’s Creek.—The Man Behind the Curtain.—Rain of Dollars.—The Lamp and the Guitar. 

“A Caprrat Boox.—Mr. A. T. QuiiLer-Coucn has few peers as a teller of stories. After reading 
“‘Shakespeare’s Christmas,’ which gives the title to his latest book of tales, one is almost tempted to 
say that none of his English contemporaries could write as good a story. 

“Mr. QuitLerR-Coucn in his imaginative vein tells us more about the mythical John Shakespeare 
than we know about his famous son, but it is a legitimate trick and makes rare reading. ... ‘Shake- 
speare’s Christmas’ is a story delightful in the realism of its narrative and the pure art of its expression. 

“In ‘Ye Sexes, Give Ear’ we have the old story of how the fisherwomen of a. Sally Hancock, 
and her mates outrowed the men at the annual regatta, and were afterward spifWed away by a press 
gang, told with relish of the author’s rollicking humor. There is enough of the quaint and eventful in 
Capt. Wyvern’s Adventures’ to make a historical romance. The ‘Rain of Dollars’ and ‘The Lamp 
and the Guitar’ are stirring tales of the Peninsular War. This last book of Qurtuer-Covcn stories is 

d to become a popular favorite. ‘Shakespeare’s Christmas’ is worth the price of the book.’’— 
Tae Eventnc Sun, New York. 

_ . A new volume by ‘Q.’ is always a delight. Somehow, there is more ‘heart’ to his stories than 
in those of most writers. His pathos as well as his fun seem more sincere, and to have their roots down 
in human nature.”’—Tue Guiose, New York. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF FASCINATING WOMEN, AND OTHER SKETCHES 
FROM FAMILY HISTORY. 
By LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield, Berks. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 
Collotype Portraits and other Illustrations. New Epition RevisEep. Crown 4to. 
$10.50, net. 
Contents.—Three Generations of Fascinating Women: 1. The Hon. Mary Bellenden; 2. Caroline, 
Countess of Ailesbury; 3. The Hon. Mrs. Damer.—A Gipsy Prediction Fulfilled.—More about the Gun- 
Rings.—The Maid of the Oaks.—A Canny Scot.—A Bygone Beauty.—‘‘N. or M.’’—Strange Vicissitudes 


ofa Highlend Lady.—An Empress of Fashion.—A Duke *‘ Born in a Barn, and Died in a Barn.” —Thomas 
Scot, the Regicide.—The Two Lords Whitworth.—Epitaph of Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely —Gunning 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 15, 1905—Contl'd 


Fur, Featber, and Fin Series 
7 Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
WILD FOWL. 


By L. H. De VISME SHAW. With Chapters on Shooting the Duck and the Goose 
by W. H. Pope, and Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illustrations 
by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and CHARLES WHyMPER. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 


A NEW EDITION 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. With Photogravure Portrait and an Introduction by 
J. W. Macxam. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 


*,* This entirely new edition is identical in paper and print with the edition bound in 12 » gray 
Doasde 7 linen, backs. The binding of the four-volume set has been made uniform with Mr. Macnaae 
of Morris. 


A prefatory note on the Life and Work of Wiit1am Morris, by Mr. J. W. MackatL, and a Photo- 
gravure Portrait, hitherto unpublished, appear in the first volume. 


INFALLIBILITY: a Paper Read Before the Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
By the Rev. VINCENT McNABB, O.P., at Holborn Town Hall, on Thursday, 
May 16, 1905. With ar Introduction by the Rev. SPENCER JONES, M.A., President 
of the Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. sewed. $0.36, net. 

THE LITTLE BOOK OF HEALTH AND COURTESY. Written for Boys and Girls. 
4 P. A. BARNETT, Author of ‘‘Common Sense in Education,” etc. 16mo, sewed 

.10. 

THE MODEL KITCHEN. 
By LUCY H. YATES, Author of “The Profession of Cookery,” ste. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. $0.75. 


Contents: Introduction.—A Model Equi ment.—The Compact Store Closet.—Gas Cooking-stoves, 
and American Kitcheners.—Oil Stoves, and Bachelor Contrivances.—The Chafing-dish.—The Casserole 
and Marmite.—French ge wel China.—The Right Selection and Combination of Foods.—A_ Few 
Savory Made Dishes and Entrée.—The Cooking of Vegetables and Dressing of Salads.—Good Coffee 
and Tea.—How to Serve a Dinner without a Maid. 


wus x AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA, WITH HINDUSTANEE VOCAB- 


By M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. (late Captain Buffs’), Author of “ Riding 
on the Flat and Across Country,” etc. Srxta Epition. Crown 8vo. $3.00. 


A COURSE IN PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. With Numerous Examples. 
By F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., B.A., Head of the Matheniatical Department, Munici- 
pal Technical Institute, Belfast. With Examination Questions and Answers to the 
Examples. 8vo. $2.25.t 

PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., Sixth Wrangler, etc. With Answers to the 
Examples. Crown 8vo. $1.10.* 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. With 
Special Reference to Practical Work. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. Seconp EpiTion ENLARGED. With 189 Diagrams. 
8vo. $4.50.* 

FOOTPRINTS (F THE APOSTLES, as Traced by St. Luke in the Acts. 


By the Very Rev. H. MORTIMER LUCOCK, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. CHEAP 
EDITION, one volume. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 


MARIALE NOVUM: A Series of Sonnets on the Titles of Our Lady’s Litany. 


By MEMBERS OF THE SociETy oF JESUS. Printed on hand-made paper, and bound 
in art green canvas with cover design in blue and gilt, gilttop. Small 4to. $1.40, net. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. A Speech Delivered in the House of Commons, May 11, 1905. 
(With Corrections.) 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 8vo. sewed. $0.36, net. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IV. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” 
etc. With Numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. [In the press. 
Maria Fitzherbert (1756-1837), a Roman Catholic lady of goad birth, privately married George, 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) in 1785. She separated from him in 1795, when he married 
Caroline of Brunswick. She returned to him in 1800 by permission of her Church. She finally sepa- 
rated from him in 1811, and died in 1837, a few months before the accession of Som Victoria. Her 
i was twice denied in the House of Commons, and never publicly acknowledged, during her life. 


marriage 
This book, which is written with the approval and assistance of the descendents of Mrs. Fitzherbert's 
family and friends, gives the text of the documents which Mrs. Fitzherbert reserved in 1833 for the 


* purpose of proving her marriage. These materials are now published for the first time by special per- 


mission, and place the fact beyond doubt. The book will also contain a large number of other unpub- 
jished papers and letters of great interest. 


cairo LIFE AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS, and Other Experiences from East 
to West. 
By DOROTHY CATOR. With 3a Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 
212 pages. $1.75. [Just ready, 


*,* The Author has travelled where no other white woman has ever been and lived among prac- 
tically unknown tribes both in Borneo and Africa. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS (1865-1893). With Intro- 
ductory Notes (1905). 
By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. §8vo. $5.00. [Jn preparation. 


IN THE DESERT. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of “With Rimington.” With 16 Full-page 

Illustrations. 8vo. [In the press. 

The Author, whose book ‘‘With Rimington” will be remembered as taking high rank among the 
literature of the South African War, sets himself in this work ‘to trace the effect upon Arab architecture, 
religion, poetry, and philosophy of the Desert, of which the Arab is the child. 


MEDLEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 
By HENRY E. BOURNE, Professor of History in Western Reserve University. 


Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. [Immediately. 
*,* Full description of this book will be sent upon application to the publishers. 


THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON GOWER, Second Earl Granville, 1815- 
1891. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 


[Jn the autumn. 

THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM. 
By ANDREW LANG. [In the press. 
*.* This is an attempt to establish the origin and trace the evolution o Totemism in Primitive 


y- 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford, Edited by ARTHUR HassaLt, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. [In the press. 


American Citizen Series 
NEW VOLUME. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS; With Special Reference to American Conditions. 
By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, McVickar Professor of Political Economy in Colum- 
bia University; Author of “Essays in Taxation,” “Railway Tariffs and the Inter- 
state Commerce Law,” etc. With Maps and Charts, some of which are in color. 
About 650 pages. Crown 8vo. $2.00.T [Just ready. 
*,* Prospectus of American Citizen Series and description of the new volume will be sent upon 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE LATE BISHOP CREIGHTON 


THE CLAIMS OF THE COMMON LIFE: Sermons Preached in Merton College Chapel, 
1871-1874. 


By the late Bishop CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo.- $1.20, met. [Just ready, 
COUNSEL FOR THE YOUNG: Extracts from the Letters of Mandell Creighton, D.D, 

Sometime Bishop of London. 

Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo. [Just ready, 


SPIRITUAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK: with Helps to their 
Solution. 


By H. MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. [In the press. 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST: a Series of Lectures. 
By the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. $1.50. [ Shortly, 


Contents: Prerace.—The Sources.—The Gospel ‘of St. Paul.—-The Background of St. Paul’s 
Gospel.—The Synoptic Tradition.—The Johannine ritings.—The Tradition of Christ.—The Resur- 
rection.—The Historic Fact.—The Resurrection.—The Object of Faith.—The Ascension.—Note A, 
on Romans x. 6-9.—Note B, on John xx. 6-8 


OLD BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


By the Rev. C. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A., Author of ‘The Training of the Twig.” 
Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


SYNTHETICA: being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological; Comprising the 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures of 1905. 


By S. S. LAURIE, Professor (Emeritus), University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘“ Meta- 
physica Nova et Vetusta’” and “Ethica; or, the Ethics of Reason,” Gifford Lec- 
turer in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN RELIGION, and Other Addresses. 
By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley, Oxon. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 
Contents: Introductory.—The Scientific Spirit in Religion.—The Distribution of Problems.— 
The More General Effect of Evolutionary Doctrine.—Agnosticism and Determinism.—Natural Selection 
and Theism: The Subject Resumed.—The Bible and Evolution.—Biology and our View of Human 


Nature.—Spiritual Experience and Do tic Religion.—The Aids which Science gives to the Religious 
Mind.—Appenpix.—Paley’s Natural Theology. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN ABOUT OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


Arranged by the Rev. CHARLES HART. Pictured by AGNes A. Hitton. Crown 
8vo. [In the press. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 
By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. [Shortly. 

ACTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. A Record of Personal Experience of Religious Revivals 
and Missions, 


By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 8vo. [Shortly. 
; 4 
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JUST READY 


FINAL VOLUME 


The Beginnings of the Cbhurcb 


A SERIES OF HISTORIES OF THE FIRST CENTURY 


By the ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD, late Honorary Cathedral Canon, Professor 
of 1 the Faculty of Theology at Rouen, ete. Uniform Authorized Translations. 


ST. JOHN AND THE CLOSE OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. $1.60, net. By mail, $1.72. 


This is the final volume of the late Abbé Fovarn’s series on the Taz BaGinninos or THE CHURCH. 
In it the learned member of the Biblical Commission reviews the history of the Church from the martyr- 
dom of St. Paul to the death of St. John, his intention being ‘‘to furnish the reader with a picture of 
actual conditions toward the close of the first century, when the Fourth Gospel was composed b 
St. John, who had outlived all his brethren in the Apostolate and had attained a very advanced age.” 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD: A Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Translated from the Fifth Edition with the AUTHOR’s sanction, with an Introduction 
by CARDINAL MANNING. Two vols.. With Maps. Small 8vo., gilt top. $4.00. 


ST. PAUL AND HIS MISSIONS. 


Translated with the AuTHoR’s sanction and co-operation. In one vol. With Maps. 
Small 8vo., cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


ST. PETER AND THE FIRST YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Translated, with an Introduction by CARprnAL GrBBons. In one vol. With 3 
Maps. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. PAUL. 
Translated with the AuTHOR’s sanction. With Maps and Plans. Stall 8vo., gilt 
top. $2.00, 


i The six volumes comprising this set can he supplied after the publication of the “‘St. John,” 
in uniform binding, boxed. Price, $9.60, net. Expressage additional. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


ADDRESSES TO CARDINAL NEWMAN, with His Replies, 1879-81. 
Edited by the Rev. W. P. NEVILLE (Cong. Orat.). With Portrait Group. Oblong 
Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


The addresses given in this book were those Lpoomated to CarprnaL Newman on the occasion of 
his ampaptonee of the Cardinalate conferred upon by Pope Leo XIII. in 1878. The addresses are 
preceded and followed by an account, written by the late Fr. Neviiue, of some of the incidents attend- 
ing the offer of the Cardinalate, and of Dr. NewMan’s subsequent journey and projected second jour- 
ney to Rome, he being over 78 years old at this time. Portions of the official correspondence with refer- 
ence to the offer and Dr. Newman’s acceptance of the same are also given. 


ASPECTS OF ANGLICANISM; or, a Comment on Certain Incidents in the ’Nineties. 
By Mgr. MOYES, D.D. [In the press. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
By the Rev. B. W. MATURIN, formerly Mission Priest of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. [In preparation. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


The Architects’ Library 


Edited by F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture, University College, 
London. 


The aim of the promoters of this series will be to make it a complete book of ref for architects 
and a thoroughly handbook for students. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.1I.B.A. With Numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 
8vo. (Vol. I. in the press. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
By BERESFORD PITE, F.R.1.B.A., Professor of Architecture, ye College of 
Art, South Kensington, and others. {In preparation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Engineering in the 
University College of the University of London. In preparation, 


A MANUAL OF DISEASES OF THE NOSE AND ITS ACCESSORY CAVITIES. 


By H. LAMBERT LACK, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon to the Throat 
Department, London Hospital; Surgeon to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, 
Golden Square; Lecturer on Diseases of the Throat, London Hospital Medical 
College (University of London). With Numerous Illustrations. [In the press. 


MECHANICS FOR ENGINEERS: a Text-Book of Intermediate Standard. 


By ARTHUR MORLEY. With 200 Diagrams and Numerous Examples. Crown 
8vo. [In the press. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S ROSE BOOK. 


By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. Translated from the German by JOHN WEATHERS, 
F.R.H.S., N.R.S. With 20 Colored Plates from Drawings by HERMANN FRIESE, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 8vo. $2.50, net. 

Contents: German Publisher’s Preface.—Translator’s Preface.—Introduction.—Part I. Classifica- 
tion of Roses. Annual Flowering and Summer Roses. Chap. 1. European Wild Roses; 2. Austrian 
Briars; 3. Provence or Cabbage Roses; 4. Damask Roses; 5. Climbing, Twining, or Trailing Roses; 
6. Japanese Roses. Summer and Autumn Flowering Roses: 7. Cabbage or Centifolia Roses; 8. Moss 

; 9. Hybrid Perpetual or Remontent Roses; 10. Bourbon Roses; 11. Tea Roses; 12. Hybrid 
Tea Roses; 13. Noisette Roses; 14. Small-flowered or Polyantha Roses; 15. Monthly or Bengal Roses. 
—Part II. Raising and Culture of Roses in the Open Air. i 1. Native we Climate, Position 
Kinds of Soil, Manuring; 2. The Planting of Roses; 3. The Pruning of Roses; 4. The Protection of 
Roses in Winter; 5. Staking and Tying Roses.—Part III. Propagation of Roses. Chap. 6. Wild Stocks 
used for Budding; 7. Budding.—Part IV. The Forcing of Roses.—Part V. The Different Forms of Culti- 
vated Garden Roses.—Part VI. The Raising of New Roses.—Part VII. Enemies of the Rose.—Alpha- 
betical List of 300 Kinds of Roses.—Index. 
A HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY IN THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 

EUROPE. 

By DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL.D., U. S. Minister to Switzerland, formerly Assistant 

Secretary of State. To be completed in 6 volumes. 8vo. 

Vol. I. The Struggle for Universal Empire. 506 pages, with 5 Colored Maps; 

Chronological Tables of Emperors, Popes, and Rulers; List of Treaties, etc., and 

Index. $5.00, net. By mail, $5.24. 

“The present voluzae, on ‘The Struggle for Universal Empire,’ and the following, on ‘The Estab- 
lishment of Territorial Sovereignty,’ may be regarded as indicating the foundations of modern diplomacy. 


They trace the =~ history of the rise and conflict of two great international institutions, the Empire 
and the Papacy, the defeat of their ambitions, and the development of modern national states. In 


future volumes it is intended to consider the Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism, of the Revolutionary 
Era, of the Constitutional Movement, and of Commercial Imperialism, thus bringing the history of in- 
ternational development down to the present 5 
period which it covers, a complete in iteclf. 
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ANNOUNCEMEN TS—Continued 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. have made arrangements for the issue of a 
History of England, from the Conquest of Britain to the end of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
in 12 vols. demy 8vo., each containing from 450 to 500 pp. This History is intended to 
set forth in a readable form the results at present attained by historical research. Seventy- 
five years have passed since Lingard finished his History of England, which ends with the 
Revolution of 1688. During that period the study of history has made a great advance. 
Year after year the mass of materials for a History of England has gone on increasing; 
new lights have been thrown on events and characters, and old errors have been corrected. 
Many notable works have been written on various periods of our history; some of them, 

haps, at such length as to appeal almost exclusively to professed historical students. 

t is believed that the time has come when the advance which has been made in the knowl- 

edge of English history as a whole should be laid before the public in a single work of fairly 

adequate size. Such a book should be founded on independent thought and research, 

but should at the same time be written with a full knowledge of the works of the best mod- 

ern — and with a desire to take advantage of their teaching wherever it appears 
to be soun 

In its scope the new History will primarily be political, though religious matters must 
necessarily at certain periods have a prominent place, and important social phenomena 
of all kinds will be noted, especially those which have had a bearing on political events. 

The foot-notes will, so far as is possible, be confined to references, and references 
will not be given in the case of matters of common knowledge. The chief authorities 
used each volume, their characters, values, &c., will be discussed in an Appendix to 
the volume. 

Each of the twelve volumes is to be written by a separate Author, but all are to form 
one book exhibiting unity of design and treatment. In order to secure this unity, Messrs. 
Longmans have entrusted the editorship of the work to the Rev. William Hunt, D.Litt. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, President of the Royal Historical Society; and Mr. Reginald 
- Poole, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Editor of the ‘ English Historical 

view. 

Vol. X. will be published du September, 1905, and will be followed in October by 
Vol. II., and in November by Vol. ; with other volumes at short intervals. 


The History will be divided as follows: 


Vol. I. to 1066. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College, 
London, Fellow of the British Academy. 
Vol. II. 1066 to 1216. By George Burton Adams, M.A., Professor of History in Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Vol. Ill. 1216 to 1377. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern History 
Hal Victoria University of Manchester; formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, 
or 
Vol. IV. 1377 to 1485. By C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Deputy 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
Vol. i oe to 1547. By A. L. Fisher, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 


Vol. VI. 1547 to 1603. A. F. Pollard, M.A., Professor of Constitutional History in . 
University College, London. 

Vol. VII. 1603 to 1660. By F. C. Montague, M.A., Professor of History in University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Vol. VIII. 1660 to 1702. By Richard Lodge, M.A., Professor of History in the Univer- 
~§ of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Vol. 1702 to 1760. By I. S, Leadam, M.A., formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, 


rd. 
Vol. =. box to 1801. By the Rev. William Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, 


Vol. XI. 1801 to 1837. By the Hon. George C. Brodrick, D.C.L., late Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, and J. K. Fotheringham, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Lecturer 
in Classics at King’s College, London, 
Vol. XII. 1837 to 1901. By Sidney J. Low, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, formerly 
Lecturer on History at King’s College, London. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 
A NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


STARVECROW FARM. A Novel 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “A Gentleman of 
France,” “Under the Red Robe,” ete. Crown 8vo. With 
8 Illustrations. $1.50. 


The scene of “‘Starvecrow Farm” is laid in the rural England of 
the rugged, homely North. The time—a few years after the Battle 
of Waterloo. It is the story of an elopement, but an elopement with 
unusual consequences, for the girl marries not the man with whom 
she elopes, but the one from whom she flees. As is the case of former 
novels of Mr. WeyMan’s, the reader’s sympathies pass from one charac- 
ter to the other during the telling of the tale. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
GLENANAAR: A Novel of Irish Life 


§ the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, of Doneraile, Author of ‘My New Curate,” 
‘Luke Delmage,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


“‘ Although introduced by a priest, the genial pastor of Glenanaar, from which place the ory te 
its name, the plot is that of a romance with an historical setting in which the great Lipaaten. O’Connell, 
and other well-known perscnagee of the same period figure. It isa 
beautiful story, full of the pathos and wit which, like mist and sun 
shine, so aptly combine to produce the rainbow glories of the Irish 
character.”—AMeERICAN EccLesiasTICAL REVIEW. 


**, . . Is a good story of Irish life, with a fine thread of romance 
running through it. . . . If you like a good, strong, clean humor, and 
your heart still thrills to the tune of simple love, you will do well to 
read it.”’—Str. Louris Repustic. 


“‘. . . This new novel from the pen of the reverend Irish gentle- 
man has a historical setting. . . . In these pages, through which is 
woven a beautiful story full of the pathos and wit which, like the mist 
and sunshine of their native hills, meadows, and bogs to make up 
varied attributes of Irish men and women, stalk well-known per- 
sonages. . . York Times, 


*“*. . . Will especially appeal to those who know and love Irish 
life upon its native heath, though the well-told tale is so full of humor, 
pathos, and romance that it cannot fail to win the interest of every 
reader. . . . Into the story are written many of the most beautiful 
and characteristic traits of the Irish—their inextinguishable love of 
country, their devotion to family, their generosity, their courage, their 
purity of life, and, withal, their hatred of ‘an informer,’ even unto the 
third and fourth generations. . . . The book will awaken many a re- 
es chord, and will prove illuminating as well as interesting to 
those who have but a misty apprehension of things Irish. It is an 
illustration of the value of a book written from within, and coming from the heart.”—New York 
Times (Second Notice). 


** . . . It is a well-written tale; one can always be sure of something worth while in Canon Sheehan's 
books. . . . Canon Sheehan gives his readers a strong vital and intimate picture of the social life of the 

le in the two decades before the great famine. His picture of the sufferings of the poor tenantry 
ft e terrible years when the blight struck the one crop that was their main reliance, and they died 
by the thousands, is compelling in its pathos. In several ways ‘Glenanaar’ is as good as anything that 
has come from this author's 


‘* | . . This story of Ireland in the nineteenth century is highl instructive as to a phase of which 
Americans not of Irish descent are comparatively ignorant .. ’ Dean. Washington, D. C. 


**This is bably the best book that Father Sheehan has yet written, in its pictures of Irish scenes; 
its portrayal of Irish character and the pathos ~ tragedy which everywhere crowd its pages, relieved 
at 


mes by flashes of true I humor. .. .”—THe Messencer. 

** |. . A splendid story full of humor and pathos.”—New Yorker. 

**Can han has gi an excellent picture of Irish life in his novel. . . . In this, as in others 
of Canon (ree ston dog 1 andy is a close intimacy with the life of the Irish peasantry, and rape | side 
we the characters as they exist on Irish 
is a good book.”—Pusiic 
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-| BANKof WINCHESTER 


Winchester, Tenn. 


Capital and Surplus, $100,000 


Depository for University of the South 
State Depository 


WE SOLICIT ANY ACCOUNT, NO MATTER HOW SMALL, 
and Guarantee Prompt and Careful Attention 


T. A. EMBREY, President J. C. HALE, Vice-President 
F. A. PATTIE, Cashier 
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SANFORD DUNCAN GEORGE I. WADDEY 


Duncan & Waddey 


Real Estate Agents 


Loans 
Sales 
Rents 


214 Union S8t., Nashville, Tennessee 


Harris Lithia Water 


Nature’s Sovereign Remedy 


For Liver, Kidney, Stomach, Bladder 
Troubles, Indigestion and Dyspepsia 


For Sale by all Druggists 
Harris Lithia Springs Company 
Harris Springs, 8. O. 


Medical testimony furnished on request 
Hotel open June to October 
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EVANSVILLE*TERRE HAUTE R-R: 


IP HAUTE 
vINCHtNNES 
NAGHYVIL LE. 


BIRMINGHAM 
1O THE 


NORTH 


NEW ORL ESA 


MONI GOMER? 


THROUGH SERV ICE 
L. & N., E. & T. H. and C. & E. 1. 


Vestibuled Th Tealas Dai 
NASHVILLE To 2 
THROUGH SLEEPERS ao DAY COACHES 
NEW ORLEANS TO CHICAGO 
DINING CARS SERVING ALL MEALS EN ROUTE 
D. MILLMAN, G.P.A.. ROGERS, Ges. Agt. 
GVANGVILLE, MASHVILLE, 


Up-to-Date Liver Pills 
Up-to-Date Worm Medi- 
cine 
Up-to-Date Worm Killer 
Up-to-Date Cough Balsam 
Up-to-Date Eyewater 
Up-to-Date Chill Tablets 
Up-to-Date Liniment 
Up-to-Date Salve 
Up-to-Date 
Chapped-Hand Mixture 
Up-to-Date 


They are Good, Try Them 


Staigmaier 
& Fletcher 


Sole Manufacturers 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


SPURLOCK-NEAL CO., 
Wholesale Druggists 


Fine Chemicals, Domestic and F: 


Fancy Goods, 


Druggists’ Sundries, and 


Manufacturers of 


Pharmaceutical Preparations 


2l4and 216 N. Market Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Greenfield-Talbot Furniture Co. 


The Leading Furniture House of the South 


209 North College Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Furniture, Mattresses, etc. 


Mail Orders Receive Special and Prompt Attention 


VERNON B. TALBOT, President 

ROBERT W. GREENFIELD, Vice-President 
CHARLES G. FINNEY, Treas. and Generel Manager. 
ALFRED B. BATTLE, Secretary 


Refers by Special Permission to the University of the South 


W. D. GALE 


FIRE AND TORNADO 
INSURANCE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 
New Orleans — San Francisco 


No Smoke, No Cinders, No Snow, No Ice, No Extremes 
The Best Winter Route 


Sunset Express 


Running Oil Burning Locomotives all the Way. 


Leaves New Orleans Daily at 
11:55 A.M. 
Carries Combination Observation, 
Library and Buffet Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, 
Pullman Standard Sleepers, Ex- 
— Sleeping Car and Dining 


Leaves San Francisco Daily at 
5:45 P.M. 


The Ideal Train 


Over the Picturesque SOUTH- 
ERN ROUTE 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California ; 
along the Rio Grande Line be- 
tween the Two Republics. 


T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 
Jos. HELLEN, A. G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 
F, E. Batrurs, G. P. A., New Orleans, La. 


Korten Bros. Co. 


Successors to 
Ottoman Cahvey Co. 


BAKING POWDERS, and 
EXTRACTS 


* 
CHICAGO 


"We Make a Specialty of Supply- 
ing Large Institutions 


Fred C. Dorider 


Cate for Weddings 
Parties’ and Receptions 


Telephone 427 


Dorider & Sidebottom 


Ladies’ and Gents’ 


RESTAURANT 
Fancy Bakery, 
Ice Cream Parlor, 
and Confectionery 
Manufacturers of Dorider & Side- 


bottom’s Celebrated Ice Cream 
and Sherbet. 


518 CHURCH 8T., 
(Near McKendree Church) 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The 


Dry Goods Company 


Importers, Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers. . . 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Shoes, Cloaks, Carpets, 
Upholstery, Millinery, 
Men’s Furnishings, 

Dressmaking, China and 
Glass ware, Books, etc. 


Mailing Department a Specialty 


Samples Freely Sent on Application. 


203, 205, 207, 209, 211 North Summer Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Royal Insurance Co. 
of Liverpool 
The Leading Fire Insurance Co. of the World 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
MILTON DARGAN, Manager 


F. M. MIKELL, 


U.S. ATKINSON, 


Assistant Manager 2d Assistant Manager 
Kentucky Oklahoma South Carolina 
Tennessee Indian Territory Alabama 
Texas Georgia Mississippi 
Arkansas Florida Louisiana 


College Gowns and 
Caps 
Rich Silk Faculty Gowns and Hoods 
Church Vestments 
Clerical Clothing 


COX SONS & VINING 
262 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


Represented by Mr. H. L. Durrant 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons 


Pipe Organs 


Louisville, Ky. 


Highest Award at 
WORLD’S FAIR 1893 | 
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The B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 


Official Jewelers to 
The University of the South 


Diamonds and Rich Gold Jewelry 
Patek, Phillippe & Co. and American Watches 


Exclusive Designs in 
Sterling Silver, Art Goods, Cut Glass 


a repairing of Jewelry and Watches. All work war- 


—~< Mail Order Department is prepared to handle your busi- 
ness. Write for 96-page catalogue. 


The B. H. STIEF JEWELRY CO. 
JAS. B. CARR, Treas. and Manager, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 


OR 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


From 8T, LOUIS 
and MEMPHIS 


Affords Tourist, Prospector, or Home-Seeker the Best Service and 
Fastest Schedule to All Points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, NEBRASKA, OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY, COLORADO, UTAH, OREGON, CAL- 
IFORNIA, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, LOUISIANA, 

OLD AND NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 


Pullman Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars and Dining Car Service. 
Low rates. Free descriptive literature. Consult Central Ticket Agents 
or address 


H. C. TOWNSEND, R. T. G. MATTHEWS, 
G. P. & T. A., St. Louis, Mo. T. P. A., Louisville, Ky. 
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CHURCH BOOKS ownina. 


Four Standard Boeks on the Church 
that are recognized as the best on the 
subject. 


1 
The Church Dictlounty and Cyclopedia. 
By Rev. W. J. MILLER. Cloth whey 


2 
The Charch for Americans. 
By Bishop BROWN of Arkansas. Cloth bound, $1.25. 
Eleven editions of this book have been sold. The 
whole ground is thoroughly and convincingly covered. 


History of the American Episcopal 
Church. 
By S. D. MCCONNELL, D.D. (Illustrated.) Cloth 


id, $2.00. 


4 
The Book Reason Why. 
By Rev. N. R. BOSS. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


Nothing better has ever been published explain 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, * work: 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
of SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


does plain printing of the more dignified kind, without needless 
ornament, brass-rule intricacies, or modern type fads. Anyone 
interested in this kind of printing is invited to write for prices, 
which, of course, are not so low as some do a certain other kind 
of work for. THE PREss prints books, periodicals and anything 
worth while. ARTHUR WATKINS, Director. 


22.248 26 RIVER ST, 177 BROADWAY. 
TROY.NLY. NEW YORK. 
Manufacture Superior 


BRAIN BUILT 


We have studied southern housekeepers’ needs. 
Weemploy expert labor. We buy the best raw 
, materials to be had. Our foremen have made 

yrange building a lifework. There enters into the 


National Steel Range 


\ every up-to-date improvement combined with the 
a) perfection in cooking principles bred of years’ ex- 
perience. 


ASBESTOS LINED THICK STEEL LINED 
TOUGH CASTINGS HANDSOME NICKELING 


Ideal for the' kitchen of home, boardinghouse or hotel 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


PHILLIPS AND BUTTORFF 


Stoves, Ranges, China, Glassware, Refrigerators, Roofing 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE HISTORIC MARTYRS OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH 


By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘‘ The Faith of the Gospel,” etc. S8vo. 435 pages. $3.20 net. 
Postage extra. 


This book consists of a collection of authentic Acts of the Martyrs of the first three centu- 
ries. The author’s object has been to tell the stories in a plain and straightforward manner, 
with only such explanations and illustrations as the ordinary reader may require. For the 
first time in English are given together such records as those of St, Polycarp and the Martyrs 
of Lyons, of St. Perpetua and St. Cyprian, of the Martyrs of Palestine under Diocletian, with 
the less known stories of Pionius, of Montanus, of James and Marian, and of many others 
whose names deserve to be revered. 


THE GRACE OF SACRAMENTS, being Treatises on 
Baptism and the Eucharist 


By ALEXANDER KNOX. (1757-1831.) Edited, with a Preface, by Wit- 
LIAM DALRYMPLE MACLAGAN, D.D., Archbishop of York. With Por- 
trait by Chantrey. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxviii and 276, price $1.60 met. 


The language is pure and limpid, and the treatise is perhaps the noblest one we have read 
on the noblest of all themes —Cburch Eclectic. 


IN WATCHINGS OFTEN: Addresses to Nurses and 
Others 


By the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Vicar of Son- 
ning, Berks. With a Preface by the Right Rev. Tue Lorp Bisnop or 
LincoLn. With a Frontispiece (The Crucifixion, by PeruGino). Crown 
8vo. pp. xvi and 242, price $1.00 met. 


Persons engaged in the care of the sick may be greatly helped by “In Watchings Often,” 
and other people as well, for it is many a day since our attention has fallen upon so singularly 
beautiful and stimulating addresses as these of Canon Holmes,—The Living ch. 


MINISTERS OF THE WORD AND SACRAMENTS: 
Lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered in King’s 
College, London, Lent Term, 1904 

By the Ven, S. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Archdeacon of Southwark, Canon and 

Precentor of St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo. pp. xii and 254, price $1.50 met. 


Rectors of Parishes and Curates, however experienced, may find a vast amount of valuable 
suggestion in Archdeacon Taylor’s lectures. . . . We have in this book the fruit of long 
experience in the active ministry, carefully t ed and p d forth from the heart of a true 
pastor.—The Living Church. 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE HUMAN BODY: A Rep- 
aration and an Appeal 
By the Right Rev. C. H. BRENT, D.D., Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii and 60, price 60c me¢. By mail, 64c. 


The object of the author in this book is to combat the ascetic view of the functions of the 
body and to inculcate lessons of purity and reverence. 


The Bishop, even in these simple addresses, shows his profound learning along various lines, 
and at the same time his power to use it in plain and very poastiod ways.—The Living Church. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
being Lectures delivered during Lent, 1904, in West- 
minster Abbey ‘ 

By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster and Rector of 

St. Margaret’s Westminster, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford. rown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


The book deserves, and we hope it will be given, the careful attention of the clergy, and of 
the many who must be interested in the vastly important subjects it deals with so ably and in 
such refreshing outspokenness.—Pacific Churchman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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2 TRAINS A DAY 


BETWEEN 


MEMPHIS AND TEXAS 


THROUGH CHAIR CARS 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
PARLOR CAFE CARS 


THE COTTON BELT ROUTE 


Offers a Reliable and Comfortable Service, with Up-to-Date 
Equipment and Fast Time. For particulars regarding trip, 
and for rates to every point, address 


W. G. ADAMS, T. P. A., 211 N. Cherry St., Nashville, Tenn. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Shareholders’ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits........... 230,000.00 
Security to $2,230,000.00 


This Bank Furnishes the Greatest Security to Depositors of any Bank in 
Tennessee. All Accounts Solicited 


OFFICERS 
W. W. Berry, Pres. A. H. Rosinson, Vice-Pres. N. P. LESueurR, Cash’r. 
DIRECTORS 
G.M. Neely ThomasL.Herbert Norman Kirkman Berry 
Overton Lea __ Leslie Cheek R. W. Turner A. H. Robinson 
Jno. B. Ransom Robert J. Lyles Byrd Douglas W. W. Berry 
N. P. LeSueur 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
Albany, New York 


Caps, Gowns and Hoods 


TO THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Correct Hoods for All Degrees. Class Contracts a Specialty 
Our Sewanee Representative, Mr. H. H. LUMPKIN 
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THE SEWANEE REVIEW 
QUARTERLY 


HIS Review has just completed its twelfth year and cele- 

brated its twelfth anniversary. It is devoted to reviews of 
leading books and to papers on such topics of general literature 
as require fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines and less technical treatment than they receive in specialist 
publications. In other words, the Review conforms more 
nearly to the type of the English Reviews than is usual with 
American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have their 
important books reviewed will address as indicated below. 
Where the return of an article is desired, stamps should be in- 
closed. In all cases the full name of the contributor must be 
given. 

Each number consists of 128 large octavo pages, printed on 
heavy paper. The dates of issue are January, April, July, and 
October of each year. Subscription price, $2 a year in advance. 
Single numbers, 50 cents each. 

Suitable advertisements are inserted at the following rates: 


One Time Two Times | Three Times | Four Times 


One Page ...........- $16 00 $30 00 $40 00 $50 00 
Half Page ............ 8 00 15 00 20 00 25 00 

ighth Page.......... 2 00 400 6 00 00 


Address all communications to 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Composition and Presswork Done by Arthur Watkins at The University Press 


T. J. MOONEY, M. F. ROONEY, 


T. J. MOONEY CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee, 


FINE PLUMBING 


Large Stock of Plumbers’, Gas, and Steam 
Fitters’ Supplies. Gas Machines. Steam 
and Hot Water Heating and Ventilating, 
Ice Machine, Cold Storage Apparatus. 


Gas and Electric Chandeliers, Dynamos, a 
Electric Bells, Annunciators, and ; q 


All kinds of Electric Supplies 


Office and Salesroom, 617 Church Street. 
Warehouse and Shop, in rear of 140, 142, and 144 N. Spruce St. 
TELEPHONE, 641. 
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